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A NATIONAL NETWORK OF EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES HAS BEEN 
CREATED TO CONDUCT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RESEARCH RELATED 
ACTIVITIES. THE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF THE LABORATORIES 
ARE— (1) REDUCE CULTURAL DISADVANTAGEMENT, (2) MODERNIZE THE 
CURRICULUM, (3) COMBAT REGIONAL ISOLATION, (4) IMPROVE THE 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK, (5) RAISE EDUCATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS, AND (6) SPEED THE ADOPTION OF 
SOUND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE. THE APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY WAS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE RAPID INTERSCHOOL 
COMMUNICATION AND INFORMATION EXCHANGE THROUGH COMPUTERIZED 
INFORMATION RETRIEVAL TECHNIQUES. INCLUDED ARE PROGRAM 
ABSTRACTS WHICH DESCRIBE A PRESCHOOL EDUCATION PROJECT, A 
PRIMARY EDUCATION PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION, A PROJECT 
TO RAISE EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENTS, A 
HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT PROGRAM, AN ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES PROGRAM, AND CASE STUDIES IN THE PROCESS OF 
ATTITUDE CHANGE. THE REPORT CONCLUDES WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE ORGANIZATION, BUDGET, FORMS, CONSTITUTION OF THE 
LABORATORY ASSOCIATION, AND STATISTICAL DATA ON THE REGION. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The national network of educational laboratories is designed to create new 
educational institutions to conduct educational research and research related acti- 
vities, to carry out the training of individuals for leadership in such activities, 
and to assure the continuous and intensive implementation of educational im.prove- 
ments based on that research. The legal authority of the program stems from the 
Cooperative Research Act, as amended by Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

The national program^ regional educational laboratories was designed, 
in part, to correct certain basic structural deficiencies in the American educa- 
tional system.. There is, for example, no well developed research and development 
system in support of iimerican education. Moreover, there is no viable research and 
development link among different units in the system such as elementary and seconda3?y 
schools, colleges and unj.versities, state departments of education, and the countless 
other educationally related agencies. We have no appropriate str ucture for making ^ 
judgments among educational research and development priorities, nor do we have any 
means for sustaining a continuing attack on the priority problems so identified. The 
national network of regional laboratories was conceived as a means to insure that 
research findings, once developed and appropriately field tested, did in fact reach 
the school and find implementation. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory is designed to conduct research, 
development, and dissemination activities throughout the Appalachia portions^^ of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Included under 
the dissemination category are the full range of options such as conferences, tours, 
demonstrations, consultants, publications, training, product marketing, exchange of 



As defined by the Appalachian Regional Commission. 
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teachers and administrative personnel, working seminars, video and audio tapes, slides, 
films, educational television, internship, and other effective means for systematic and 

i 

continuous dissemination of research findings. 

Earlier regional debate has resulted in the establishment of six areas of 
primary concern toward which the Laboratory will direct its activities. The program of 
the Laboratory will be designed to: 

1 . Reduce the negative educational affects of cultural deprivation; 

2. Help modernize the school curriculum; 

3. Combat educational problems resulting from regional isolation; 

4. Improve the transition from school to work; 

5. Raise educational aspiration^ and e^qjectations; 

6. Speed the adoption of sound educational change. 

^he Laboratory wi ll not become simply another research and development, g-rant — 
ing agency, accepting proposal s, funding piece by piece, project by project, what appear 
to be t he better ideas of a handful of regional scholars. Proposals will flow from the 
Laboratory as well^ as to it. Laboratory programs will be sequential and continuing, 
moDilizing all of the available resources of one region for a region-wide atta.ck on the 
pressing educational problems of the day. 

It is also important to emphasize that the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
will be responsive to variations in educational needs within the region. While it must 
have responsible central coordination it must at the same time establish strong grass 
roots contact essential if the Laboratory is to be effective in its mission. Communi- 
cation, at every stage, will flow both ways. 

Isolation, a distinguishing characteristic of Appalachia, has significance 
for the mobilization and coordination of its educationally potent resources. The 
region's history is replete with the well-intentioned efforts of various religious, 

educational, and philanthropic organizations seeking to reduce the disparity between 

• • 
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this and other more affluent regions of our nations o Of specific significance, however, 
is the uncoordinated nature of such efforts. Gonsec^uently, the mobilization and co- 
‘ ordination of the educationally related resources available both within and without the 
region are of prime importance to the successful execution of the Laboratory's missiono 
From its inception, those working with and for the Laboratory have systemati- 
cally sought to identify and involve persons, agencies, organizations, and institutions 
who can aid in identifying the region's needs, determining realistic goals for the 
Laboratory and means for achieving them, and applying procedures for evaluating the 
Laboratory's activities. 

In August, 1965, an initial organizational conference was attended by more 
than 60 people from six states representing public and private schools, institutions 
of higher learning, state departments of education, various civic and cultural organi- 
zations, government agencies, and private industry. The level of interest and com- 
mitment was such that subsequent meetings were agreed upon and responsibilities were 
assigned to a representative steering committee for preparing and submitting the pro- 
spectus for the Laboratory. 

In the subsequent weeks three specific actions were taken to solicit par- 
ticipation from other potential agencies and institutions. A newsletter was sent 
from the central office to a representative in each state who in turn prepared a cover 
letter and mailed both documents to all superintendents, college presidents and deans, 
presidents, and/or executive secretaries of educational organizations, state depart- 
ment of education personnel, school board associations, regional, civic, and cultural 
i organizations, private incjustrial fims and appropriate governmental agencies. A 
J designated person in each state sought the assistance of some of the above persons 
and others in surveying the state's resources potentially available to the Laboratory. 

A subcommittee of the steering committee began preparing the prospectus and the initial 
drafts were reviewed by the entire steering committee. Following an open regional 









meeting in Charleston, West Virginia, recommended changes were made and final approval 

was given to the Prospectus which was submitted to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion« 

Maximujaa communication was maintained in the region; three states held state 
. m.eetings to inform potential members about the laboratory, and to seek their advice 
and commitments. Additionally, in excess of 1,000 copies of the Prospectus were dis- 
tributed throughout the region under a cover letter from a local member of the steering 
committee. 

In ^brief, prior to the receipt of the development grant, approximately 55 
persons were directly involved in developing the Prospectus.. An additional 1345 per- 
sons were indirectly involved and/or received information about it. From these per- 
sons, 246 public school districts, 5 state departments, 13 private/parochial school 
districts, 4.8 colleges, 35 civic/cultural organizations, 18 associations, and 34 in- 

I 

dustrial firms indicated a sincere desire to support and participate in the Laboratory. 
That so mariy people from such diverse organizations or agencies would do so much in 
such a brief period of time evidences a readiness and willingness to work for the 
successful initiation and operation of a Laboratory.. 

Following the award of the development grant effective February 15, 1966, a 

| m_eeting of the Steering Committee of the Laboratory was called in Charleston, West 

, , Virginia, .to consider and give approval to a plan for the preparation of a more detailed 

j' p.roposal leading to the operational phase of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 

The task was divided into three major functions: 

1 o The assessment of regional needs and the mobilization of necessary 
resources to meet such needs; 



See Quality Educatio n for Appalachia: A Prospectus P roposing the Establishment of 

a_ Regional Educatio nal Laboratory . Inventory of Resources Institutes, Agencies, 
Associations — pp. 40-46, Some Prior Efforts in Research and Dissemination— pp, 47-51 
Relationship of Laboratory Effort to Other Educational Research — pp, 52-58. 
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2, The planning and development of a program of action for the 
Laboratory; and, 

3* The development of a conceptual framework and administritive 
and organ!. zational structure appropriate to the program and 
character of the Laboratory, 

Set forth in the following pages is a report of t^ie Laboratory's status with 
reference to each of the effor'ts. The report should be viewed as an interim report, 
the basic preparation of which took place in approximately 30 days. In ^excess of 100 
different individuals were involved in the direct preparation of the report at one or 
more stages. It has been reviewed by the Steering Committee of the Laboratory and 
approved by that body.. Nonetheless, it is a tentative statement demanding intensive 
effort in the weeks to come. 

The Laboratory is incorporated as a nonprofit corporation under the laws 
of the State of West Virginia and has a Board of Directors broadly representative of 
the educational agencies and resources of the region. Although the Laboratory is 
organized on a decentralized basis, the organizational structure provides for effective 
coordination and control. The general structure of the Laboratory includes a Gsntral 
Laboratory Office to be located in Charleston, West Virginia, Coordinating Field Units 
to serve as branch offices of the Laboratory located in each of the six states, and 
Program Performance Field Units to be located on a temporary basis throughout the 
region as the particular requirements of the Laboratory program demand. 

The program of the Laboratory is set forth in three broad categories, the. 
first a statement of the program responsibilities of the central office of .the Labora- 
tory and the Coordinating Fie.ld UMts or branch offices. Sscondly, a program im.plemen- 
tation phase sets forth the general outline of six Laboratory programs now in the de- 
velopmental phase and proposed for implementation during the coming year., Finally, as 
a means to preserve and augment the innovative character of the Laboratory, a modest 
program development section has been included. 
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It is the aim of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory to conduct research, 
development and dissemination activities which will enable schools of the region to 
develop self-sustaining, dynamic programs of high quality education. The aim is not 
simply to redress the inadequacies of the past, but to provide an organizational 
framework which will make possible the marshalling of educational forces to solve 
the problems currently blocking high quality education and to enable a continually 
improving educational envirormient for all Appalachia 'residents. 
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Section lA 



ASSESSMENT OF NEEHS 



Six goals have been specified as general objectives upon which the 
Laboratory s programs will focus* Each one of these goals has been a guide- 
post in the search for data to substantiate both the general need for the 
Laboratory and the specific needs for a Laboratory program* The six goals 
have been used as a framework for continuing collection of data to keep 

the Laboratory and others fully informed of the region*s present and changing 
status . 



The strategy for data collection has been to examine National 
sources as they illuminate the six goals. An examination of the following 
sources was undertaken: the 1960 census, the President*s Appalachian 

■•f 

Commission Report of 1964* data from the Stanford Achievement Test, data 
from Project Talent (a nationally sampled survey of schools), and the 
Report of the Senior High Sdhool Pr incipalship (The NASS? Survey). From 
these large sources of data, comparisons were drawn between National 
norms and Appalachian norms in certain pertinent areas* A second source 
of data has been the six state departments of education, commerce and 
welfare. The data supplied helped in the compilation of profiles of schools 
teachers, pupils, and programs currently being run in each state* Although 
the cooperation and information have been generaous and plentiful, the 
data assembled by any two of the states usually lacks strict comparability* 
Notwithstanding the substantial gaps in the present information, two r 
objectives have been accomplished: one, the sources for relevant educational 

d.At.s, have been determined and assurances from such data sources of their 
continuing assistance have been gained; and two, the present mass of data 
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indicates that the needs stated in the Prospectus were valid (See Appendix 



C) • I Continued collections and analyses of such data will enable sound pro* 






gram planning and implementation » 

The initial data search for this interim report has documented;, 
in part, what has been said about Appalachia’s educational lago A review 
of the findings both local and national indicatet educational handicapso 
Hence, if the six goals are to be accomplished the Laboratory must focus 
upon facts such as the followingo 

GOAL: REDUCING THE EFFECTS OF CULTURAL DEPRIVATION 

Holding power of schools ^achievement scores, and selective service 
mental test failures are a few of the indications of cultural depr iva tion « 

In Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia the 
holding power of students between grades eight and twelve ranks 48 th 9 
26th, 13th, 45th, 49th, and 44th respectively (Table I) „ Listings of the 
Selective Service mental test failures rank these same states, 40th, 26thg 
37th, 43rd, and 41st respectively (Table 2)o Low levels of achievement are 
also found in Stanford Achievement Test scores of third and sixth grade 
West Virginia studentSo Achievement for these students is approximately 
two and one-half months lower than that of their National peer groupo Tables 
3 and 4) . 

These few illustrations are indicative of the large quantity of 
data reported in Appendix Co They also show that cultural deprivation is 
pervasive in Appalachiao 

GOAL: MODERNIZING THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

An examination of the stated needs of schools, the quantity of 
supervisory school personnel and the accomplishments of the students are 
strong arguments in substantiating the above needo For instance, in West 
Virginia 75o5% of ESEA, Title I proposals submitted cited reading develop- 
ment as one of the first three priority needs (Table 5) o Yet in the high 
schools in Appalachia only 13% of the schools have full time curriculum 
supervisors in English as against 35% of the nation’s schools (Table 6 ) o 

These two interrelated deficiencies plus the clinching evidence of low 
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language and reading achievement of West Virginia students on standardized 
achievement tests (Tables 3 and 4) attest to the necessity to improve school 

curriculum# Reading and language, however, represent only one curriculum 
need. The Laboratory is continuing to collect data which indicate that 
curriculum revision is essential in many other areas. 

GOAL! COMBATING REGIONAL ISOLATION 
The President's Appalachian Commission report of 1964 documented 
the problem of regional isolation. However, isolation exists not only 
economically but also educationally. A simple but striking example of this 
is the number of one and two room schools in Appalachia (Table 7). In the 
Appalachia region of Kentucky alone there are 413 one and two room schools. 
The lack of student stimulation is exemplified further by the ratio of 
guidance counselors to high school students: in Ohio it is l:1439j in 

Tennessee 1:2328; and in West Virginia l:1534(Table 8). 

GOAL: IMPROVING THE TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

The prospect of holding a job cannot be attractive to young men 
and women who are ill prepared to compete for interesting and lucrative 
jobs. Yet educationally Appalachia’s population is below the national , v 
averages in years of school completed. For example, only 33.4% of people 
over 25 years of age in Appalachia have completed high school while 41.5% 
of the nation’s adults have (Table 9). Then, too, unemployment rates for 
Appalachia are'higher than the nation’s; approximately 7.8 versus 5.1 
(Table 10) . The distribution of families in low and high Income groups 
shows that Appalachian families are more "numerous- in the former and less 
plentiful in the latter. Thirty percent of Appalachian families earn $3000 
or less while 21.4% of the natlon’is families are in the same Income bracket. 
Fifteen percent of the nacion’p families have incomes of $10,000 or more, 
contrasted with 9.6% of Appalachia’s (Table 11). The three cited examples 
are interrelated. Industrial opportunity does not exist for under educated 
people. Education may not be attractive unless there are obvious employment 
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incentives within the region for educated people« 



GOAL! RAISING EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPERIENCES 



From documented evidence schools in Appalachia offer fewer programs 
for bright ^ttidents and have less stimulating and varied programs for normal 
students* Without such programs the educational aspirations of students will 
not be raised, nor will the student’s educational experience be broadened 
and deepened* The data from the Project Talent survey show that 20% of the 
nation^s schools offer advanced curriculum in every area whereas in Appa- 
lachia only 12% of schools offer such courses (Table 12)* In grades nine 



and ten, 21% of the nationlls schools have instituted experimental progr 



ams 



in mathematics., and science; however, only 16% of Appalachia’s schools 
have done so* This information reflects the need for expanding both the 
quantity and quality of course work offerings in Appalachia’s schools* 

GOAL: SPEEDING THE ADOPTION OF SOUND EpUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Sound educational change is obviously needed in Appalachia* Little 
evidence exists upon which to base procedures for speeding the implementa- 
tion of such change* No data could be located which detailed the actual 
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process of educational change* In this case, therefore, the lack of success 



in finding data is in itself supportive of the proposal* 

The experience of collecting data through these weeks has illuminated 
two guidelines to the future* 

A tremendous amount of data exists in the area* It exists in many 
and varied plates in the separate organizations of the various state agencies* 
This tremendous amount of data must be brought together and stored 
Ina way that makes efficient use possible and rapid* 

The writers of the original prospectus foresaw this development 
and , ' ther of ore , engaged International Business Machines to undertake the 



design of a system which would effectively store, retrieve, and work with 



Appalachia data* Their report is lengthy' and(.avallable for inspection* The 
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highlights of the report are presented in abstract form on the following 



pages* 

AN EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM FOR APPALACHIA 
The Appalachia Educational Laboratory Is a decentralized organi- 
zation and is designed to bridge gaps among existing educational units* 

The needs for rapid communication and up-to-date information exchange are 
great. The Laboratory must provide the mechanism for a programmatic approact 
to the solution of Appalachia’s educational problems* 

Proposed is an extensive intercommunication system among the 
several coordinating field offices (branches) and between these field 
offices and the central office. The system will provide a multipurpose 
educational information network. 

The Educational Information System (EIS) will maintain compre- 
hensive information on schools, pupils, resource, staff, and facilities 
within the service area of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 

The objectives of the EIS will be to collect, process, maintain, and 
produce meaningful reports and analyses from data Inherent in Appalachi?" 
educational activities. Such a system will: 



Provide educational leaders, researchers, members of 
the Laboratory, and others with reports and statistical 
file Informatlpn. 



2. Combat educational isolation In the region through an 
educational information system and a communications 
network. 



Provide current data on the status of education and 
educationallly related activities int'ftie region. 



Provide a means for collection of information essential 
in the planning and evaluation of Laboratory operations 



Provide the capability to interrelate and analyze a 
broad range of data in all functional areas of Laboratory 
operations . 



Maintain the flexibility to expand or change the educational 
information system and Laboratory program as experience 
and need dictate. 
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Conceptual Framework 



The conceptual framework for the Educational Information 



System is shown in Figure !» This represents an initial definition of a 
meaningful, acceptable, concept, illustrating the scope of the proposed 
system* It now remains to develop the particular system elements such as 
files, capabilities, and programs necessary for EIS* 

The ^4uc^^ional Information System concept is significant to 
the Appalachia Educational Laboratory since accurate and comprehensive 
information is essential for sound planning and decision making* The 
development of a workable information system entails more than imposing 
a new reporting requirement* It requires knowing what data are needed, 
where and how to get the data, and how to process the data to develop and 
communicate required Information* 



Equipment 

The Educational Information System of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc*, will consist of three components? equipment, computer 
programs, and procedures* In discussing these components, it is Important 
to remember that they will be combined to produce an efficient and economi' 



cal total system* The following is the general classification of the re- 
quired equipment* 



Central Processor 



The central processor controls the information flow; it edits, 
stores, and retrieves data; and it peirforms the necessary processing of 
information * 



Mass Storage Media 

Typical storage devices include magnetic tapes and magnetic disk 

files * 
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APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM CONCEPT 
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IDENTIFICATION OF 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS 



“Identify and char- 
acterize educational 
population 

“Forecast educational 
population 

“Identify significant 
problems 

“Identify specific 
need groups or educa- 
tional technology 
deficiencies 



REGIONAL ORIENTED 
RESEARCH 



’Identify potential 
national- regional 
assistance methods 
’Conduct methodology 
research 

'Utilize educational 
models & simulation 
to t es t /validate 
hypohteses 
Conduct experimenta- 
tion 

rt — — 
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MAINTAIN RESEARCH 
IN FORMAT I 



“Maintain, current demo- 
graphic data 



Maintain research pro- 
ject information 
“Maintain sample student 
information 
“Maintain 
data 

“Maintain 



socio-economic 



data on re- 
source requirements 



PROGRAM IMPLEMEN- 
TATION & EVALUATION 



Develops test and 
validate research 
evaluation criteria 
'Monitor research 
programs, collect 
data and compare to 
control data intra/ 
inter region 






DEVELOP RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 



“Specify program or 
project goals 
“Select institutions, 
personnel, locations 
for project & deter- 
mine availability 
“Develop cost & cost 
effectiveness data 
“Evaluate alternative 
solutions 
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SUB-REGIONAL 
ORIENTED RESEARCH 
“Identify particu- 
lar ins ti tutional j, 
community or school 
system needs 
“Identify potential 
assistance methods . 
(ecgo vocational 
training) 

“Conduct local area 
research 

“Survey of school 
systems 



MAINTAIN RESOURCE 
, INFORMATION 

“Maintain information 
on educational per- 
sonnel 

“Maintain information 
on physical resources 
(e o g o facilities , 
equipment) and avail- 
ability 

“Maintain information 
on exemplary programs 
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Input-Output Devices 

The most common method of input and output to the system will be 
punched cards, magnetic tapes, and high speed printers. However, addltiLpnal 
equipment may be required such as visual, graphic, and keyboard devices. 
Tele-processing will be a control feature of the system both for query 
capability in research and statistical information and for communication of 
data throughout the region. 

The computer programs control the entire system operation in 
Input, editing, storage, retrieval, file maintainance , formatting, com- 
puting, and output. A supervisory or executive program will control and 
monitor the operation. It will call on the other programs that will carry 
out the functions of the system. 



Data Bank 



The function of any information system is to help the user make 
critical decisions and accomplish specific purposes. In the case of the 
EducatioivAl Information System, there- will be many users. These users 
represent many different functional areas of the Laboratory; namely, 
researchers, administrators, principals, teachers, boards of education, 
counselors, planners, and countless others. Required will be detailed 
data on pupils. Staff and facilities. In many cases, data from more than 
one of these three areas must be combined in order to carry out a specific 
task. The users should have the capability to perform statistical and 
other analytic procedures. They should be able to obtain information 
easily and without long delays. 

Laboratory programs will be based on the identified educational 
needs of the region; therefore, it is essential that detailed and quanti- 
tive information be available to describe these needs. In this way, 



appropriate programs can be selected for Laboratory implementation; 
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these programs can be structured so that they have a maximum beneficial 
effect . 



School Systems Data 



To determine the educational resources of the school systems 
In the region as well as the effect of the implementation of educational 
Innovations, it will be necessary to have data such as the following: 

(1) school systems (administrative services, tax rates, research pro- 
jects); (2) schools (facilities, enrollment, curriculum offered); (3) 

teachers (education, courses taught, salary, mobility); and (4) libraries 
(type, holdings, circulation). 

Regional Demographic Data 

This information is needed to under&gand better the educational 
environment and the probable effect of educational innovation. It will 
also assist in identifying curriculum requirements, i.e., vocational 
training for anticipated employment opportunities. These data will 
assist local school planners to determine the needs for new facilities 
and personnel. Information will be needed on population ,' Indus try , 
employment, and occupations. Also, needed socio-economic data include 
literary, welfare. Income, and delinquency statistics. 

Project Data 




Since Labotatory programs may be composed of interrelated projects 
performed at different locations over differing periodsMof time, effective 
coordination requires that program leaders and project leaders have current 
and accurate data on project status and funding. In this way, projects 
can be properly interrelated and schedules, budgets, and facilities can 
be adjusted to provide close and effective management. Typical informa- 
tion needed includes project title, objectives, personnel, start date, 

end date, total budget, expenditures to date, and relationships to other 
projects. 
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A project file will provide detailed Information on those 
projects identified with or operated by the Laboratory. Other 
projects conducted within the service area of the Laboratory, however, 
will be indexed with Laboratory projects. No attempt will be made to 



duplicate the storage system and information of ERIC Central. It i 



s 



planned that at least a key word index of other projects be maintained 
to assist Laboratory researchers. It is recognized thkt research con- 
ducted in the universities and colleges, including dissertations, will 

present an additional source of information to be included in the 
project file. 



Due to the scope of the Laboratory operations, the volume of 
work, the number of persons, and the costs, accurate record keeping, 'as 
well as speedy access to data and information are necessary. Cost 
accounting will be an integral part of the administrative operation of 
the Laboratory and should serve the dual purpose of f acilitiating the 
total operation of the Laboratory and assisting in the most efficient 
and effective utilization of the Laboratory’s funds. 

It is anticipated that the Laboratory will maintain an educational 
reference library. This will include books, periodicals, and technical 
reports generated by the Laboratory and other organizations. The Educa- 
tional Information System must ensure that this information reaches 



Laboratory members of the regional educational community. The storage, 
retrieval and dissemination of abstracts, technical reports, and 
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supportive data will assist In surveys of the literature and provide an 
awareness of current regional and national research. 



Human Resources Data 



Successful Implementation of the Laboratory programs requires 
the participation of many organization's and Individuals having a 
wide variety of experience and skills. Complete and current data 
are needed to ensure that the best capabilities of the region can be 
solicited. In addition to the academic organizations In the region there 
are many museums, libraries, foundations, research organizations, and 
Industrial firms that can make significant contributions to the Labora- 
tory programs. Information Is needed on the skills and experience of 
persons associated with all these groups. 

It is planned that the central computer for the AEL will 
be used to f acllltate . admlnis trative functions associated with the 
Laboratory s general operation. Those functions Should include, but 
not be limited to payroll and associated problems for AEL personnel, 
cost accounting, inventory control, quality control studies, property 

files, and limited computation ability during the first year for 
scientific problems. 



“X 




System Implementation 



The Educational Information System will attain operational 
status in a modular or incremental fashion. Once sufficient data are 
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available to create a reasonably sized file, basic programs have been 
tested, and Laboratory personnel trained In major systems operations, 
an Interim operational capability can be established. Figure 2 
Indicates the structure of the staff In charge of the Educational In- 
formation System. 



During the Interim period, the system will be closely monitored 
to correct any errors or oversights, and to enpure that all procedures, 
methods, and schedules are effective and feasible. Once the majority 
of file data have been preapred for machine processing and necessary 
modifications and adjustments made to systems operations, the system 
can be considered fully operational. The close monitoring and care- 
ful evauation described above should be continued, and further changes 
made as required. 



As with any new system, operational training will be required. 

This tralnlnjg must not only Include normal machine operation training, 
but thorough systems training must be provided for personnel iirvolved 
4n'each functional area. Users of the system and its data must know its 
capabilities and limitations if it is to meet the established objectives. 
AEL will develop the necessary training materials and courses. 

In addition to the tasks outlined above, the Laboratory will 

s 

develop criteria by which the system may be tested and evaluated. 
Successful completion of systems tests against these criteria and delivery 
of the systems documentation will signify successful completion of 
the pro j ec t . 



i 
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In order to reach its Information storage and retrieval objec- 
tlvesy the Laboratory proposes to contract for file development services 
from appropriate data processing and management consulting firms. The 
proposed development activities would be carried out In the Laboratory's 
central office and would utilize Laboratory-rented data processing isqulp 
ment . 
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Tentative Budf^ et 
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AEL Management 

1 Director of Computer Operations 
1 Operations Manager 
1 Project & Plans Manager 
1 Secretary 
1 Clerk-typist 



AEL Technical Staff 

1 Systems Analyst 
6 Programmers at $12,000 ea. 
1 Systems Librarian 



!^EL Administrative 

2 Key Punch Operators @ $4,500 
4 Machine Operators @ $6,000 
2 Machine Supervisors @ $9,000 

Total Management, Technical & 
Administrative 

lomputing Equipment (Pvental) 

1401 DPS 9020/M 

1401 Tel. DPS 11150/M 

Unit Record Equip, 616/M 

eleprocessing Data Lines 

Total Management, Technical 
Administrative & Equipment 

Contracted Technical Service for 
systems design & development 

Grand Total 



1966-67 



1967-68 



$ 12,000 (9 mo s, first yr.) 

7.000 (6 mos. first yr.) 
10,500 (9 mos, first yr.) 

3,750 (9 mos, first yr,) 

3.000 (9 mos i first yr.) 



$ 16,000 
14,000 
14,000 ^ 

5.000 

4.000 



12,000 » 
72,000 
6,000 



9,000 I 
24,000 
-19,000 

$195,000 



124,608 (6 mos, first yr.) 



^ * 600 (6 mosofirst yr.) 13 , 200 



264,233 



5,600 (7 mos, first yr,) 
14,000 (7 mos, first yr.) 
12 . 800 (7 mos, first yr.) 

$ 58,650 



189,858 



472,433 



260,000 

$449,858 



220,000 

$692,433 




. ■■ 



SectiLon I 



Bo MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

A mobilization of resources throughout the region has been 
an aim of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory from the beginning,, It 
has been a continuous process and one that is still continuingo The 
developmental funding has made possible a more intensive and more 
definitive mobilization efforto 

Involvement has taken many forms o For example j two individuals 
spent full time for a period of weeks gathering data upon which both 
general and specific needs could be justifiedo In allj, 110 individuals 
were called upon to search records, locate studies, and compile Isolated 
data for this report,. 

The development of programs reveals the resource commitments 
of the region,, From each state several persons with special knowledge 
and skills in the six program areas were invited to assist in the develop- 
ment of the initial proposed programs for the Laboratoryo Forty-five 
convened first to explore possible programs, to select those most 
practical and desirable, and to outline writing responsibilities o 
This was followed by considerable work at home and at other meetingSo 
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It is estimated that this committee tested their Ideas with 
some 120 additional persons so that a total of approximately 165 
individuals have thus far been involved in programming for the Laboratoryo 

In the organization and incorporation phase, each state was repre«> 
sented on a task-sforce by two or more personSo They in turn, sought the 
advice and reactions of 52 additional peopleo Working both as a Committee 
and as individuals the organizational design for the Laboratory ha^ been 
reviewed and criticized by approximately 62 individuals representing a 
wide range of agencies, institutions, and organizations o 

The remainder of this section is devoted to the work of the 
membership commltteeo It consists of a state representative assigned 
primary responsibility for the identification, securing and dissemination 
of information and the ultimate involvement of those persons, organiza~ 
tions, institutions, school districts and governmental agencies which 
should be involved as participants in the Laboratory's operationo To 
date in each state, the committee member hass 

Ao Compiled a mal'llng list of these individuals and groups 
who are currently involved in educational activities in 
Appalachia and of those groups who have potential contri- 
butions to make to the Laboratoryo Included in this list 
are s 

lo State Superintendent of Education 
2o Assistant State Superintendent of Education 
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3^. State Educational Association Executive Secretaries 
and the Presidents 

4. All College-University Presidents and Deans 

5. All Superintendents of Schools In the Region. 

6. Community Action Committee Chairmen In the Region 

7* State and District Public Health Agencies 

8. State Department of Commerce 

9. State Department of Labor and Industry. 

10. State and District Labor Leaders 

11. State Indi^strlal Development Leaders 

12. State and Regional Chamber of Commerce Chairman 

13. District Chairmen of State Newspaper and Radio 
Associations 

14o Executive Secretary of State Television Authorities 

15. District Chairmen of American Medical and Nursing 
Association 

16. State and/or Regional Directors of National Agencies 

Including: Department of Agriculture, Department of 

Economic Security, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Department of Interior, etc. 

17. Regional Directors of Agricultural Extension Programs 

18o Directors of Private Philanthropic Organizations 

19. Executive Secretary and President of State School 
Board Association 

20. Executive Secretary of Cultural and/or Philanthropic 
Organizations 

B« 'Mailed a regional newsletter describing current status -of 

and plans for the Laboratory. 
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Co Included in the mailing a cover letter over the state 
member’s name calling attention to the unique signifi- 
cance of the Laboratory to the state and region and 
urging at tendance ■ at a state meeting to receive future 
information and to offer their counsel for its development. 

D. Included in the mailing a post card asking for an indication 
of interest and, a decision regarding attendance at the 
state meeting. 



G. 



Devised a questionnaire as a follow-up to the postal card 
as they are returned. 

Devised a second questionnaire seeking specific data and 
level of commitment at the state meeting. 

Planned and scheduled state meetings for the first two 
weeks , 



Since-March 13, almost 1,400 organizations in five of the six 
states* h^ve received information about the Laboratory, By March 22, 
responses had been received from 746 persons representing 607 organiza- 
tions indicating they would attend a state meeting. The following table 
summarizes the contacts made, the number indicating willingness to 

participate, and the number of persons who anticipated attending state 
meetings , 



These data do not include Virginia whose representative has been 
unable to report because of an unexpected hospitalization. 
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TABLE 



Responses 


to Contacts as 


of March 


22, 1966 




Organizations 


Number 

Contacted 


Number of 
Number to to attend 

Participate Meeting 


Pers ons 
State 


Colleges-Unlversl ties 


95 


64 


124 




School Districts 


652 


329 


395 




Departmepts of Education 


5 


5 


32 




Community Action Programs 


157 


67 


42 




News Media 


175 


17 


34 




Federal Agencies 


37 


7 


10 




State Agencies 


46 


25 


23 




Business and Industries 


65 


29 


26 




Otganlzed Labor 


7 


2 


5 




Professional Associations 


26 


13 


6 




Civic Agencies 


40 


9 


19 




Private Philanthropic 


28 


12 


8 




Miscellaneous 


62 


28 


22 




TOTALS 


1395 


607 


746 





It should be noted that within this very brief period, over 
44% of the organizations contacted have indicated a willingness not only 
to participate in the Laboratory but also to send 746 representatives to 
the state meetingSo At these meetings, specific resources will be iden- 
tified and committedo 

The continuing inventory of the region’s critical mass of 
resources through planned state meetings^ questionnaires, and further 
search should enable the Laboratory to establish an initial resource file, 
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It Is anticipated that such file would be crosa^^lndexed according to the 
following s 

(a) nature of resource; 

(b) Laboratory's purpose or purposes to which the 
resource Is related; and 

(c) person or persons to be contacted regarding the 
resources® moblllfeatlon Into the Laboratoryo 

Such a file would be cross-checked against existing files maintained by 
sbch organizations as the Council for the Southern Mountains (Berea, 
Kentucky) and the Appalachian Center (Morgantown, West Virginia) o Its 
continuous evaluation would become a responsibility of the Laboratory's 
central office, where It would be available to the entire region through 
the Laboratory's education Informatlbn systemo 
Future Plans 

Obviously the report does not adequately describe the degree of 

/ 

mobilization anticipated j^y the time the final report Is flledo The 

following are actions proposed from this polnto 

lo State Meetings - Approximately 1,000-1,2000 people 
will attend the six state meetings o A questionnaire 
will be used to determine the special resources 
(personnel, facilities, equipment, etCo) each par- 
ticipant Is willing to commit and the level of that 
commltmento Each meeting will follow a common format: 

a» Welcome 

bo Background of the Laboratory 

Co Initial Programs Proposed for the Laboratory 

do Luncheon-Discussion Questionnaires Completed 
and Returned . , 

eo Ques tlons-Dls cuss Ion 

fo Charge to Participants 



CMn 



2o 



Pro: 



For each p 



will be made to ident 
and those available t 
force said programso 
to secure commitment 
securing and integrat 
grams o 



rogram propos 
ify the types 
o implementj, 
Negotiations 
from appropri 
ing such reso 



al an analysis 
of resources needed 
support, and rein- 
will be launched 
ate authorities for 
urces into such pro- 



3 0 Titles I, Ilfl and HT' of the Ele'ment^^^v and Secondary 
Education Act — It is hoped that the resources made 
available through the Laboratory and those from these 
titles can mutually support each other in the 
achievement of common goals o Wherever possible and 
practical, efforts will be made to identify and 
share such resources in the various programs developed 
in the Laboratoryo 

4o Revised Mailing Lists - Continuous revision of the 
®^3,iling list is considered essentials As new groups 
with resource potential are identified, they will 
receive basic information about the Laboratory and the 
newsletters, and they will be offered an opportunity 
to become participants in the Laboratory's activitieso 

5o Development of Resource File - A continuing effort will 
also be made to develop a file of all resources within 
the regions Past studies, experimental projects, etCs 
will be collected and classified for use by the Labora- 
tory s As new resources are identified and commitment 
from them secured, they will be classified and filed 
for use as the Laboratory maturess 
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Section II 
LABORATORY PROGRAM 



A description of the Laboratory program is set forth in three broAd 
categories i 



lo Program organization and administration; 
2o Program implementation; 

3o Program developmento 



Following is a brief outline of proposed program efforts in each 
of the three areaso The section will conclude with a more detailed state= 
ment concerning each of the areas proposed for immediate program implementa' 
tion 0 

Program Organization and Adminis t rat ion o 

The program of the Laboratory's central office staff wills 



lo Coordinate the wide range of Laboratory activities 
throughout the entire regiono 



2o 



Interpret LabcFOatory programming and receive consulta* 
tion from school systems, state departments;, colleges^, 
universities, and other relevant groups throughout the 
regiono 



Implement an educational information system for con'-° 
tinuing need assessment, program planning and evaluation 



4o 



Organize, implement, and coordinate the Laboratory 
Coordinating Field UnitSo 



Organize, monj|,tor, and coordinate activities of program 
performance field unitSo 



0 

la 


E ducat 


ion 


al 


Lab ora= 


cat 


ional 


lab 


ora 


tories , 


an 


d 0 the 


r s 


ign 


if ican t 


on 


activi 


tie 


s n 


at ion= 


t s 


is to 


act 


as 


a bran 


Pro 


gram dire 


c ti 


on will 



wide o 

The purpose of the Coordinating Field U: 
office of the central office of the Laboratoryo 
come from the central office and will include functions outlined above„ In 
addition, the Coordinating Field Unit program activities for the first year 
will focus on the five functional areas explained belowo 
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Comprehensive Curriculum and Materials Center^ Several observers have 
suggested that the primary and the distinctive function of the regional 
educational laboratories may be that of product developmento The Coordina- 
ting Field Unit will provide the ideal location for a truly comprehensive 
collection of such "products"o In addition to the wide range and continu- 
ally growing collection of commercially available educational materialsg 
there is a sizeable and expanding resource of materials^ products and 
procedures developed outside the commercial channelo In the fiejtd of 
English alone, for example, there are the field tested materials developed 
by Paul Olson at the University of Nebraska, Kitzhaber®s work at Oregon, 

Edwin Steinberg®s work on English for the college bound, Mary Tingle’s 

r 

work at the University "of Georgia, Stan Kegler’s work at Minnesota, or 
Daniel Fader’s use of consumable materials (University of Michigan) o 
Similar efforts such as work at the elementary level in mathematics con- 
cept formation at Florida, "Project Physics" at Harvard, Fenton’s work 
in Social Studies materials at Carnegie Tech, the University of Georgia 
work in anthropology for the elementary school and other efforts are 
underway in several other curricular*^ areas o Additional "product development" 
activities will be carried out by each of the regional educational labora- 
tories and research and development centers o 

'When the laboratory is fully developed, no school in Appalachia lyill 
be more than seventy-five miles from a Coordinating Field Unite As part of 
a carefully phased process, each Coordinating Field Unit will be equipped 
as a comprehensive materials depos|.^oryo Internships for curriculum 
personnel throughout the region, mobile units, tours, working areas and 
consultant service for curriculum committees and workshops, research and 
development backup, and Other methods will be used to disseminate the con«= 









1 






1 



i 



tents of the center throughout the 75 mile radius 




ity of the Laboratory central office in general and the Coordinating Field 
Unit in particularo 

Innovation Inventory and Appraisal o The Elementary and Secondary 
Blucfttion Aiftet of 1965, the various Office of Economic Opportunity programs^ 
the Vocational Educational Act of 1963, and other federal legislation have 
sparked many innovative educational programs throughout the regiouo Many 
more trud^j innovative ideas are neededo Help is needed from many Sources; 
the Laboratory is one such sourceo 

An inventory will be made of all ESEa Title I and III proposals and 
projectSo These will be monitored as they developo An attempt will be 
made to obtain basic data on all other innovative and promising educational 
activities and programs o The inventory and the follow-'Upp will be made in 
order to coordinate^ as fully and usefully as possible. Laboratory programs 
with these programs, and to disseminate the more promising of these innova'= 
tions throughout the regiono Modes of dissemination will include news°=> 
letters, site visits, audio-visual packages^ and other means 6f establish- 
ing and spotlighting educational modelso The Coordinating Field Units 
will be the initial mechanism for the Innovation Inventory and Appraisal 
Pro j ect o 

Dissemination Conferenceso The Laboratory mu'igt reach every school 
and school system in the service area of the Laboratoryo Critical target 
groups for speeding sound educational change include school administrators, 
school board members, teachers and the public at largeo 

If the Labora’ti^ry is' to be effective, it must sustain' a continuing 
dialogue with such groups o As a means of communicating Laboratory 
objectives, disseminating research and development findings, and apprais- 
ing regional need, such work sessions will prove essentialo The Coordina- 
ting Field Units will provide an ideal location for such activitieso 
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Co o r d I na 1 5. on o Mo^t of the research j development and 
dissemination projects of the Laboratory will require field coordination o 
A project directed from one point in the region may be carried out in 
anothero Data collecitong school contacts or institutional coordination 
may be necessaryo The Coordinating Field Unit will be essential for such 
project coord,ination activitieso 

In summary, Coordinating Field Unit programming will include the 

<j 

development of comprehensive curriculum and materials center, innovation 
inventory, and appraisal, dissemination conferences, and project coordina=* 
tiono 

The estimated first year budget requirement for a Coordinating Field 
Unit is approximately $125,000 distributed in a manner as shown belowg 



■"i 






Assistant Director and Head of 
Coordinating Field Unit 
Materials Consultant 
Intern positions, 3 @ $8000 
Supporting personnel 3 0 $8000 
Secretarial Assistance 
Space and Maintenance 
Equipment , Supplies 
Communication 



Feric 






$16,000 

14.000 

24.000 

24.000 

20.000 
8,000 

10,000 

9.000 



$125,000 
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Imp XGi nGnti ation Xmin6dl.3tiGXy GfIZGr tiliG dGVGXopmGnt^ coxit^ir&cti wgs 
signed* paneXs were named to consider certain specific Laboratory programs 
reXeyant to identified regionaX needsu Members of the paneXs nominated by 
Steering Committee members and others were broadXy representative of the 
various agencies of education and of the geographic spread of the areao 
Five paneXs composed of more than 40 individuaXs concentrated their atten« 
tion on the six topics o The purpose was to effect broad regionaX invoXve® 
ment in Laboratory program deveXopmento 

The paneXs met for two intensive three day work sessions at the 
and at the end of a two*“week periodo Each paneX assigned one or 
more of its members to work through the.?int ervaX between meetingSo The 
preXiminary resuXts of this intensive effort ineXuded six programs of 
action which have been reproduced, are on fiXe, and may be examined in 'tk'C- 
Labo r atory s temporary officeo Abstracts of the programs have been made 
and are a part of this reporto 

The initiaX program directions cover the broad range of a Laborav 
tory'^s operation from basic research, repXication and training to dissemi- 
nation and demons trationo They ineXude product and technique deveXopmen t q 
innovation and the study of the process of changes The programs wiXX be 
conducted throughout the entire region and wiXX be directed tpward students 
at every age XeveX from preschooX to young aduXto The work of the Labora« 
tory wiXX utiXize professionaX heXp from outside the educationaX professions 
In short* the programs suggest the beginning of a region-wide educationaX 
thrus t u 
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The panels suggested that to make a long range attack on the 
deficiencies of the region, the obvious place to begin was with the 
learning of language. Without language or with Inadequate language skills, 
the individual cannot realize his full potential. In Appalachia, develop- 
ing language skill has number one priority as evidenced by the fact thac 

li* 

75A of the Title I proposals from West Virginia were concerned with lan^ua^e 
Two of the programs have language as their central focuso Both 
will begin at a common point, the identification of the basic language 
content necessary for communication, Basic research will be conducted in 
both programs. The best of practices and materials drawn from two approaches 
to the teaching of language will be developed and adapted as necessary to 
reach the performance goals set. These two programs will thus operate in 
an initial research and development phase, leading to the development of a 
language curriculum, including goals, techniques, and materials wh^ch can 
be widely demonstrated and disseminated over the entire Region. Such 
product and material development will require a heavy Investment. 

The two language programs will be dissimilar in that one will in- 
volve working with preschool children and the other with first-grade 
children. This difference is more than one of level, for it is a difference 
of point of entry into a continuum of learning. The preschool program will 
be primarily concerned with developing skills of oral language - speaking 
and listening comprehension with their attendant learnings of vocabulary 
and language structure. The first grade program will also be concerned 
with oral language and language structure, but primarily as these affect 
the beginning stages of learning to read. 
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The two programs are to ]ae executed together because each can share 
and build from much of the same basic research, test development, and to 
some extent, materials. Hopefully, findings and resultant products will 
be mutually supportive in that they will extend knowledge of effective 
language teaching across not only the two grade levels studied, but also 

M 

the continuum from beginning instruction to a relatively advanced point of 
learning. 

The need to raise educational aspiration will be the focus in two 
programs. One will explore various types of "helping” relationships. 
Classroom teachers, working closely and as a concerned friend with one 
child, ^^fach will explore possible demonstrable differences in the child»s 
outlook and educational aspiration. This program will operate at the fifth 
and sixth grade levels. The focus of the effort is viewed as innovative, 
albeit the idea is an old one. The techniques learned will make possible 
replication and continued evaluation across the whole of Appalachia, 

directed at improving the educational aspiration levels of children. and 
youth , 

Another program will attempt to improve the articulation of youth 
from school to work utilizing certain techniques already tried out and 
supplementing these with systematic development and field testing of • 
supporting materials. Middle class schools are poorly articulated with the 
world of work and non-college post high school alternatives. Involved is 
the building, packaging, field testing and marketing of a "school to work" 
r fiT.’Ud.entr^parent counseling program throughj|)ut Appalachia. 

Cultui^al deprivation results in more than educational lacks; it 
may mean a complete ignorance of many aspects of the culture itself. A 
fifth program in this proposal will make possible the taking of strong, 
positive steps to bring youth a recognition of the arts and a chance to 
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becoiDne ^ participant to learn at first hand some of the sweep of the 
world’s culture* 

The sixth suggestion received by the panel focused on the need in 
Appalachia for educational innovation and change* The forces which have 
operated in the past to make such innovation imperative are still operating 
to inhibit change* Appalachian communites are suspicious of change and 
fearful of its inroads* The process of change itself is too little under- 
stood but in Appalachia special knowledges and techniques must be gained 
if change is to become operative* The sixth program is designed to s^’udy 
change as a process in Appalachia* The future success of the Laboratory 
requires that the special rules governing change in this area be understood 

From the beginning idea, through research, to product development, 
field testing, and evaliation to demonstration, dissemination, in-service 
training and finally to implementation throughout Appalachia - this is 
the concern of the program of the Appalachia Eduational Laboratory. 
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Program Development . In the initial phases, substantial Labora- 
tory concern must be directed to the question of program development* Once 
launched on a particular research, development and dissemination effort, 
continuing investment of Laboratory resources over an extended period of 
time will be required* The appropriateness of the problem choice, the 
extent to which the approach holds promise of being both truly Innovative 
and effective and finally the accurate estimation of the probable potential 
impact of the project on the quality of eduation in the region, suggest 
the necessity of a modest but continuing Investment in program development 
activities * 

Much of this effort will, of course, be carried out by the central 
staff of the Laboratory* It is also Important, however, that the Labora- 
tory have available sufficient funds to be hble to respond to certain 
innovative, promising, but undeveloped program alternatives* Modest 
prototype or feasibility studies must be conducted, the results of which 
will be essential in sound program development* 

Stated in anothe" way, if the entire Laboratory program budget 
must be committed to a sei‘les of predefined and continuing projects budgeted 
18 months in advance, it is unlikely that the Appalachia Educational Labora- 
tory will realize its true potential as a positive force for educational 
innovation and change within the region* The program development phase, 
though modest in its proportionate claim on the Laboratory budget, is 
viewed as an indispensable aspect of the Laboratory program* 
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PROGRAM ABSTRACTS 
Preschool Edufcat ion Program 

This program will develop a curriculu^ ^teaching techniques, 
and materials focmeeting the language needs of culturally dis- 
advantaged preschool children of Appalachia. A common criteria 
for language performance will be developed. Advocates of two 
differing philosophies of preschool education, one child develop- 
ment oriented, the other language-centered, will develop materials 
and techniques as they proceed to reach the stated language per- 
formance criteria. Their efforts will be contrasted and evaluated. 

Rationale 

The necessity to overcome the educational retardation caused by 
the cultural deprivatbn and regional isolation of Appalachia has been amply 
documented elsewhere in this report. At no level does the need exist more 
poignantly nor the reward for successful remediation appear so worthwhile 
as at the preschool level. Head Start programs have been instituted on a 
broad scale in a beginning attempt to meet this need. 

Yet the need has hot been satisfactorily met because our knowledge 
of learning does not provide clear guidelines for the direction of instruc- 
tion of preschool children. The procedures of instruction used in preschool 
classes are distillations of child development theory and practitioner’s 
opinions unsupported by definitive research. Evaluation is difficult and 
research results are difficult to interpret because no one can be sure 
of the duration of the presumably favored results. 

The present need is obvious. Preschool children in Appalachia need 
an educational program to overcome cultural deprivation and establish a 
strong backgliround for learning. Yet our present knowledge is not sufficient 
for us to state with assurance that a given program will accomplish the 
goal. The research and development proposed in this program will start by 
establishing performance criteria. The best of current practice will be 
exposed to constant refinement to enable children to meet those criteriao 
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Preschool Education Program 

The best of current practice seems to fall under one of two 
opposing points of view. Some programs establish an environment rich in 
experience which in effect provides a hothouse within which a child's 
language competency may fburlsh. Others concentrate on direct teaching of 
language. By developing first a-' common statement of language competence 
stated in terms of performance, the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the two basic programs can be determined and a welding of the strengths can 
be accomplished in terms of materials and techniques of instruction. 

\\ 

01^.1 actives 

A. The major objective of this program is to develop curricula 
and devise teaching procedures and materials which will enable teachers 
to help preschool children overcome permanently the language development 
defects caused by cultural deprivation and regional isolation. 

B. The first objective is to describe definitively those aspects 
of language essential to competent communication, 

C. Some intermediate objectives are: 

1. To build a criterion measure which will serve as both 
a rank-order locator and as a diagnostic guide useful 
for specific planning of instruction. 

To devise and evaluate teaching procedures and materials. 

To decide through performance evauation whether the 
child-development approach or the language-centered 
approach or a combination of modification or elaboration 
of the two achieves the objective of language proficiency 
most efficiently. 



2 . 

3. 
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Preschool Education Program 
Procedure 



A. Location ! The study will be located In Washington County 

In Pennsylvania’s southwest corner. The county Is typical of Appalachia 

geographically, economically, and culturally. Two school districts have 

offered facilities to the project. The costs of school maintenance, dlass- 

room space, and some of the transportation costs will be absorbed by the 
school districts. 



B. Popualtlon: All children who will be eligible for first 

grade In September, 1968 and who would be eligible for a Head Start program 
will be considered the total sample fif the study. All will be Invited 
to attend a two-wfeek progtram during the summer. It Is expected that the^,re 

will be approximately 80 children In each group. These children will begin 
a full year’s program in September, 1966. 

c. St. afflns! The program will be under the direction of p ;f ull,S 

time coordinator. The two groups will, be under :the; direction of skilled 

professionals. The eight teachers will be carefully selected on the basis 

of suitability for preschool teaching and Interest in the basic questions 

posed by the study. Each teacher will have the assistance of a paid 

teacher aide. In addition, parents will be encouraged to participate as 
volunteer helpers. 



Development: A team composed of leading proponents 

of the two philosophies will be convened to Identify the language content 
to be taught. They will devise various measures including a language 
performance criterion agreeable to both. From their numbers or at their 



suggestion leaders will be named to conduct the teacher and teacher aide 

training programs. The director of each group will participate in these 

sessions. From that point on each program will be in the hands of the 
project director. 
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Preschool Education Program 
Evaluation 

Evaluation will be accomplished by using a variety of criterion 
measures developed for the program. Particular emphasis will be placed 
on a language measure designed to test optimum language performance, ont; 
suited to culturally favored ratherr than culturally disadvantaged children. 

In addition, some evaluation will be forthcoming from a bringing 
together of the director of this study, the directors of the two treatment 
groups and the teachers from each group. These sessions will focus on 
building a preschool language curriculum with teaching directions and 
materials. The areas or strength In each treatment will be examined and 
made a part of the curriculum whenever possible. 

Outcomes 

The preschool language curriculum will be established. Materials 
and teaching techniques will be developed, tried out, evaluated and If 
worthy, be ready for publication. The new curriculum will be suitable 
for helping children overcome the defects resulting from cultural dis- 
advantaged and regional Isolation. 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve 
.th^ Language Instruction In Appalachia 



Two curriculum programs, one base 
Involvement of the child with his envl 
based on greater attention to the stru 
language, will be developed and field 
primary schools. Special criterion me 
to assess the relative efficacy of the 
beginning language and reading Instruc 
procedures are Identified, a program o 
undertaken to bring them to the attenji 
Appalachian Region. 



d on increased oral 
ronment and the second 
cture and concepts in 
tested in selected 
asures will be developed 
se two approaches to 
tlon. As effective 
f dissemination will be 
ion of educators in the 



Rationale 



Every survey of edupational needs In Appalachia: has at least one 
common finding Appalachia has a disproportionately large number of 
children with "below grade" language skills. In West Virginia, for example, 
a state-wide administxatlop of the New Stanford Achievement Test showed 
third grade children averaging on the various language sub-tasts from 
four months to a full year below grade. Sixth grade children averaged 
from five months to slightly more than one year below grade level. (See 



Tables in Appendix C.) 

The Implications of substandard language development for the in- 
dividual and the culture in which he resides can be described on several 
levels, ranging from the simple observation that children who have dif- 
ficulty reading have difficulty with school work, to the theoretical 
argument that language concepts serve as mediators and the absence of such 
mediators retards intellectual development. Because of the ■ f undapient al 
importance of language in freeing the individual from the confines of his 
immediate environment and exposing him to the vast world of ideas and 
opportunities which he cannot know without it, improving language 
instruction in Appalachian schools achieves major importance. 

The purpose of this project, therefore, is to develop a program 
of language instruction which meets the special needs of Appalachia’s 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve the Language 
Instruction in Appalachia 




schoolsa As an initial attack on this problem the Laboratory proposes 
to develop and explore the efficacy. of two experimental strategies for 
teaching skills in the schools of Appalachiao 

There is among "experts" in the field of linguistics and Ian- 
guage arts a great diversity of opinion as to how language, skills can be 
most effectively developed in young chlldreno Reading in particular has 
been the focus of perhaps more "research" than any other area of the cur= 
riculum with a literature estimated at between SjOOO-lOgOOO studieso If 
one added the research studies on the other language skills (speakingg 
llstenlngj, and writing) the available body of research efforts In this 
combined area would be twice as greato 

From among the various proposals for developing language skills 
in young children three generalizations seem clears (1) the current 
methods in wide use in Appalachian schools (the basal readerj, group in- 
structiong etCo) are not effective enough; (2) conclusions based on 
research in non-Appalachian communities have limited applicability to 
schools in this region; (3) very few studies of language instruction have 
been carried out in Appalachian settingSo For these reasons^, therefore^ 
the Lalborato.ry proposes to develop and evaluate new Appalachian-based 
reading and language programso 
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lo To develop and evaluate new methods and materials to meet 
the reading and! language needs of Appalachian youtho 
2o To learn the relative strengths and weaknesses of two 

theoretical bases for instruction in reading and language 

and to determine the feasibility of combining, the strengths 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve the Language 
instruction in Appalachia 




of each. 



Method 



For the Laboratory’s initial series of field trials two experi- 
mental programs have been selected for developmental work and comparison. 
These are Modified Multisensory Approach (MMA) similar to that described 
by Lamoreaux and Lee (1943)^, Bradley (1956)^, and Fast (1957)3, and a 
Syntactic Approach (SA) proposed by Bereiter et.al.^ 

The modified multisensory approach (MMA) is a synthesis of an 
experiential model which moves in steps from, (1) sharing an experience, 
to (2) discussing the experience, to (3) dictating the experience, to 
(4) reading about the experience. 

The method to be employed in this field of trial would emphasize 
experiences which were highly relevant to the individual familial and 
community experiences of the child. A heavy emphasis would be placed in 
the MMA on diagnosing thk present understandings of the child and individ- 
ually planning the language experiences most appropriate for him. The 
instructional appeal of such an approach to language development is its 
gradual transition from the language patterns of the home and comnfunity 
to "standard” English--f rom the linguistically familiar to the 



1 



Lamoreaux, Lillian A., and Lee, Doris M. Learning to Read through 
Experience, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1943). 

Bradley, Beatrice E., An Experimental Study of the Readiness Approach 
to Reading. Elementary School Journal . 1956, 56, 262 m267. 

Fast, Irene, Kindergarten Training and Grade I Reading. Journal of 
Educational Psychology . 1957. 48, 52-57. 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve the Laneauase 
Instruction In Appalachia 



grammatically and phonetically **correct**. 

The syntactic approach (SA) Is based on the premise that language 
is not merely a vehicle for communication but Is also a tool for teaching 
conceptSo Thus if the child understands the logic of certain verbal ex- 
pressions he can use these expressions to develop higher order conceptSp 
In this framework words and syntax serve much the same function as numbers 
and operators do to the mathematician » According to Bereiter, 
ooothere is no reason for the language program to operate within the 
framework of the child’s existing language skillso oo.The language 
program teaches a language — from the beginning — not a dialecto oodt is 
designed to deal with what he does not know or knows only inadequately » " 

Although fundamentally different in their approach to language^ 
both methods have experimental evidence to support them and are both 

directed toward the same goal, the improvement of beginning language 
ins true tion o 

The first half year of the project would be devoted to identifying 
the elements of "^anguage basic to effective communication, the establish- 
ment of criterion measures to evaliate competent language performance, and 
to the development of teaching procedures and materials for each of the 
basic treatments proposed. 

The second half year would be devoted to initial tryout and 
evaluation of the materials and techniques developed. Schools would be 
identified and selected which were willing to work in the program the 
following year. 

During the summer of 1967, the teachers who would be involved 
will be brought together for a four-week period for training in the use 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve the Language 
Instruction In Appalachia 



ot the new materials and for their help In further revisions of the new 
materials o 

The second year of the study would involve the introduction of 
the MMA program into the first grade in four of the participating schools 
(selected at random) and the SA program in first grade of the remaining 
four schoolSo Each school would be selected so as to have two teachers 
involved in the experimental program. 

The Laboratory would provide a Project Director who would over- 
see the whole program. A treatment group director will be appointed who 
will work half time for the director of the project in developing materials 
and techniques and training teachers. 

A team of resource people with special competencies In the 
sociology and anthropology of Appalachia In linguistics and language 
analysis^, In Instructional media and child development, will meet to 
begin the task of developing curriculum materials and procedures and 
through regular meetings participate in revision as they prove necessary. 

Evaluation of the program will be continuous and according to 
criterion measures developed for the program. Baseline data will be 
gathered through a combination of available and to be constructed measures. 

I 

Essentially since this is a curriculum development program, evapation i— - 
becomes a part of every teaching lesson. Each portion of the program 
will contain its own evaluation techniques developed along with the teaching ^ 
program. 

Final evajpation will be obtained primarily through measures 
developed originally along with the statement of criteria of effective 
language performance. 
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A Primary School Program Designed to Improve the Language 
Instruction in Appalachia 

If j as is expected, one or both of the revised language pro** 
grams appear to be substantially more effective in producing pupil growth 
in language skills ^ Indicated modifications will be made and a more exten** 
sive field trial will be attempted during a third and fourth year of the 

‘ project o 

; 

The study proposed herein is not simply a test of the hypothe- 
sis that one method of teaching language is superior to anothero Sucli 

# . 

comparisons can be found ad nauseam in the available literatureo What i 

is being proposed here is a curriculum development project which has as | 

i^j focus the peculiar problems of language instruction in the schools 

) 

of Appalachiao It is indeed probable that extensive modification of any 

^ V 

existing method will be necessary before a really effective program of 

, language development will be identifiedo As procedures and materials 

are demonstrated to be effective in schools in this region, the Laboratory 

will undertake an extensive demonstration and dissemination project to 

I; bring the findings of their field trials to the attention of primary 

I school educators throughout the Appalachia Regiono 

? ,! 
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Using the Helping Relationship to Raise the Educational 
Aspirations and Achievements of the Appalachian Sdhool Child 

It is widely recognized that the quality of the relation- 
ship between teacher and pupil crucially influences the learn- 
ing that takes place in the classroom* A pupil who perceives 
his teacher as uninterested in him as an individual is 
unlikely to respond to the teacher*s attempt to instruct with 
highly motivated and organized efforts to learn. This study 
proposes to investigate the extentlto which a teacher's 
sincere and continuing interest, as expressed on a one-to-one 
relationship, can contribute to positive behavioral change 
in a Students By developing experimentally controlled 
variations of the basic teacher-pupil helping relationship, 
the study will clarify some bf the factors which make this 
relationship more and less effective in inducing pupils to 
use appropriate modes of coping with classroom challengeso 



Rationale 

There are many ways in which the inadequacies of education in 
Appalachia may be documentedo Statistics on academic achievement levels 
and schoo.' Iropouts present a clearly quantifiable facet of the problems 
Such statistics are, however, incomplete, for they do not convey a pic- 
ture of the young children who produce these dreary statistics or the 
school-community contexts in which this appalling failure is to prevalent. 



For many 



children in Appalachia, 



school is a succession of 



failing experiences. They are behind as soon as they enter the classroom 
and befoife long their failures have accumulated to the point where they are 
apparentl}’’ hopelessly lost. It is not hard to understand why many such 
children become antipathetic toward the school. If the school defeats 
and humiliates them - if it denies their efforts to develop some positive 
self-regard - they retaliate by becoming, "discipline problems" or by 
withdrawing. The child's initial classroom failures lead to implicit 
expectations that he will continue to learn slowly and incompletely, if 
at all. Soon the child comes to share the school's expectations that he 
will fail, thereby contributing to a self-fulfilling prophecy. Since the 
life of the school is irrelevant to 
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Using the Helping Relationship to Raise the Educational Asnirations 
Achievements of the Appalachian School Child. Aspirations and 

the child, he stops caring and not long after stops coming. 

Throughout the nation there are too many children who occupy 
seats in classrooms, but do. not allow themselves to participate in the 
potentially exciting life of the school. But in Appalachia, with its 
generally poor educational facilities, they are probably especially 
numerous. There is , moreover , too lit tie in Appalachian community life 
to sustain hopeful, optimistic educational aspirations even among chil- 
dren who are relatively successful in their school work. 

This is obviously a problem which admits of no simple solu- 
tion. One possible approach is to encourage experimentally-controlled, 
warm, quasi- therapeutic relationships between teachers and pupils and 
to evaluate the effects of such relationships upon the pupils* classroom 
adjustment. It is a common observation that a child is most likely to 
respond favorably to society»s efforts to help him when these efforts 
are mediated by adults who communicate their positive regard for and 
sincere interest in the child. One thinks immediately of the one-to-one 
counseling relationship, but football coaches and boy scout leaders, 
at their best, also employ such a mode of relating to youngsters. 
Teachers, too, frequently work closely with particular pupils in a 
helping relationship, but the effectiveness of such relationships has 
rarely been the subject of careful, systematic study. Essentially the 
purpose of the proposed project is to encourage this relationship between 
teacher and pupil under varied conditions, and to establish the circum- 
stances in which it is relatively effective. 



Objectives 



1. To demonstrate the effectiveness of the one-to- 



one 
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Using the Helping Relationship to Raise the Educational Aspirations and 
Achievements of the Appalachian School Child. 



helping relationship, between teacher and pupil, in raising educational 

aspirations and achievements among school children in several schools 
within Appalachia, 

2. To determine those practices and conditions which con- 
tribute most effectively to the teacher-pupil helping relationship as 

a basis for more widespread dissemination of the procedure in the 
Appalachian regiono 

3o To explore the conditions which promote the establishment 
of more effective patterns of teacher-pupil relations in the schools of 
Appalachiao 



Procedures 



Operational centers for conducting this study will be 
established in four geographic settings, as follows; 
lo The Ohio Valley 
2o Southern West Virginia 
3o Eastern Tennessee 
4o Central. Pennsylvania 

Each of the centers will conduct essentially the same study in a dif- 
ferent part of the Appalachian region thus providing geographic 
replications of the same basic design. In each setting, forty teacher 
; participants will be identified. Each teacher will work with one child 
in his (her) classroom, establishing a one-to-one, helping relationship 
during the course of the school year. The children with whom the teachers 
work will be designated experimental subjects; corresponding to each 
experimental child there will be two control children. One control child 
will be identified in the participating teacher's classroom, while the 
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Using the Helping Relationship to Raise the Educational Aspirations and 
Achievements of the Appalachian School Child» 

other control child will be selected from the classroom of another 
comparable teacher who is not participating in the studyo 

Four variations in the basic one-to-one, helping relationship 
will be defined for experimental study. These controlled factors will 
involve variations in the pupils chosen for study and variations in the 
extent to which the teacher can control the relationship. Thus, at each 
center where the project is being carried out there will be 10 teachers 
working in each of the four defined patterns of teacher-pupil relationship o 
Each teacher participating in the study will be assisted by members of 
the project staff in establishing an appropriate relationship. 

All of the children in the study will be in either the fifth 
or sixth grade. These two grades were chosen for several reasons, 
including the following: 

1. the cumulative damaging effects of poor academic achieve- 
ment are most likely to be evident by the time the child has been in 
school for about five years, 

2. once the child has left the elementary school it is more 
difficult for a classroom teacher to establish the relationship being 
studied . 



Comprehensive assessment procedures will be employed to 
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Achievements of the^AppalachiL’'Lhoorchild!'^“‘“’''^°“®^ Aspirations and 

experimental treatments will indicate some of the conditions which 
facilitate and limit the effectiveness of the relationship. Comparisons 
between the four centers carrying out f , project will reveal salient 
sub-regional variations in the pattern of results, if any. 

Teachers participating in the study will also be studied to 
determine the teacher characteristics associated with success in the 
ping relationship. Teachers will be encouraged to. keep behavior 
logs during the year describing the manner in which they work out the 
relationship with the experimental child. These logs will be analyzed 
to establish those behaviors which appear most effective. In general 
the analysis of the data will be designed to establish the conditions 
under which the one-to-one, helping relationship is most effective. 

The following timetable will be followed in carrying out the 

projects 



June 1, 1966 - September 15, 1966: identification of 

participating teachers and pupils; arranging administrative conditions 

for putting the project into operation; refining the definitions of the 
experimental treatmentSc 

2. September 16, 1966 - May 31, 1967: operational phase of 

the project, including the collection of test, anecdotal, and behavioral 
data 0 

3. June 1, 1967 - August 31, 1967: analysis of data; planning 

Of modifications and extensions of the basic study. 

Outcomes 

This project is an attempt to ascertain if and how teachers 
can more effectively make contact with children who are alienated from 
the life of the school. Such children are characterized by poor academic 
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Using the Helping Relationship to Raise the Educational Aspirations and 
Achievements of the Appal|^ehlan School Child 

achievement and low levels of aspirations; often they see themselves as 
inadequate failures and resent the school for casting them in this role 
Wherever they are found these children are problems to themselves as 
well as their teachers, If successful, this project will establish 
effective and feasible human relations procedures and materials which 
teachers ..may use to Intervene and thereby h4lp the child. 




Bridging the Gap from School to Work 

This project Is a carefully structured field trial and 
replication of a high school counseling and placement program 
first carried out on a pilot basis In Wood County, West 
Virginia, under the auspices of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. To replicate the findings, three high schools, 
one each In West Virginia, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, will 
set up special s tudent-pgrent summer counseling programs 
followed by the establishment of year"-around job placement 
offices. Criteria for evaluating the worth of this program 
Include: (1) per cent Increase in post-high school educa- 

tion, (2) reduction In number of weeks of unemployment, and 
similar criteria. 



Rationale 



Given the broadest definition of the school's usefulness to 
society. It Is Imperative that the school be organized to assist young 
people In preparing for the world of work while maintaining contact with 
Its graduates to Insure effective career development. Many of the 
secondary schools of Appalachia, Indeed throughout the nation, have 
concentrated their guidance and placement services on the needs of the 
college-bound. As the nation's high schools succeed In reducing the 
number of "dropouts" and "pushouts" prior to graduation. It follows that 
higher and higher proportions of young adults will require specialized 
guidance and counseling services In order to locate jobs which are 
appropriate for their talents. Interests, and training. True, In- 
creasing numbers are finding It possible to attend and profit from a 
college experience; however, the job-bound deserve the same high qual- 
ity of service as those going Into post-high school training. Youth 
unemployment runs as high as twelve to fifteen per cent, while the rgte 
for Negro youth Is at least twice as high as the national rate. 

In today's market, there Is less and less opportunity for 
the unskilled Igborer and the unskilled adolescent, The more than one 
million unemployed youth under the age of 24 represent not only an 
unused and wasted resource but a potential threat to society. 
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Bridging the Gap from School to Work, 



Every high school can make an impression on the problem by 
marshaling its resources to provide a job counseling and placement service 
and by bringing to bear the mutual concern of the parent and the school 
on the student''s career. In a Carnegie Foundation pilot project in Wood 
County (Parkersburg), West Virginia, Mandich (1966)^ found that the number 
of high school graduates engaging in some form of post-high schoolieducational 
activity increased from 39,1 per cent in 1964 to 50,4 per cent in 1965 
as a consequence of a summer counseling and placement program. 

Obi ect ives 

(1) To study the impact of a nine-week summer counseling 
program on the career plans of senior high school 
students (grades 10, 11, 12,) in three different 
high schools. 

To develop essential field tested materials for 



( 2 ) 



optimun^; vocational and educational counseling 
effectiveness , 



(3) To demonstrate to secondary schools throughout 

'Appalachia that a job placement service can effect 



a reduction in unemployment and can change the 
attitudes of young adults. 



Procedures 



It is proposed to establish a nine-week summer counseling programc, 
beginning July Ig .1966, in three carefully selected school systems in Appa^ 
lachia (Knox County, Tennessee, Wood County, West 



Mandich, Sam, "Report Placement Service, Wood County Public 



Schools, Parkersburg, West Virginia," 25 p.Ximimeo) January, 1966 
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Bridging the Gap from School to Work 

Virginia, and Northern Bedford p'is'trict, Pennsylvania). The program is 

I ^ 

designed for all senior high school students (and their parents). The 
first week of the summer program will be devoted to a special intensive 
training sequence designed for school counselors and school psychologists. 
Beginning with the second week, counseling sessions between student, 
counselor, and parent of about a one— hour duration will be scheduled. The 
session will be focused on a discussion of the student’s academic progress, 
aspirations, job opportunities, and interests. Appropriate follow— up 
activities will be conducted through the placement service. A lay 
advisory board will be assembled in each location to make recommendations 
regarding needs and procedures for helping youth. 

, A corollary to. the special summer counseling service is the 
establishment of a year-round placement bureau for every youth in the area 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty— one. The placement bureau will 
serve in-school students, dropouts, and graduatBs making appropriate place- 
ments into full-time j obs , part-time jobs, or into the regular school 
program. A complete set of credentials will be prepared for each student. 
Credentials will include a written recommendation from at least one 
teacher, a recommendation from a previous employer (if any), a statement 
from a school official listing achievements in leadership and citizenship, 
a statement of work habits, and a complete record of courses and completed 
school activities. 

Data will be gathered to compare the attitudes toward the 
school on the part of former students and participants in the special 
program. An evaluation will be made in each field situation of the change 
in the school’s holding power and its ability to re-attract former students 
who dropped out. Other relevant data for program evaluation include number 
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Bridging the Gap from School to Work 

of veeks of unemployment, earning power, employer tatings, and job per- 
sistence 0 







This program is scheduled for an initial trial 6& two years, 

« 

beginning July 1, 1966, and subject to expansion to other high dropout 
areas in Appalachia, pending a careful scrutiny of its ef f ect iveness » 
Substantial effort will be devoted to "product development" activities 
during the periods 
Outcomes 

An anticipated major outcome of this study is a persuasive demon- 
stration to the high schools of Appalachia that they can do something about 




the early school leaving of their students and about the unemployment 
which is destroying the hope and happiness of their former students. If 
the first year's results are as dramatic as those found in the pilot 
study in Wood County, West Virginia, then a demonstration film will be 
made for region-wide distribution under Laboratory auspices to school 
boards and administrators. 
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An nnA Human i t i e s Program for Appalachian Youth 

Most elementary and high school students in the Appalachia 
region do not have access to significant music, art, and theatreo 
Comparatively few schools provide formal instruction in these 

-- and very often the small amount of experience which is 
offered (participation in a senior play, for example) is led by 
poor y qualified taachars* Tha nead for sound and craativa 
school programs to develop artistic awareness and talent in the 
school children of Appalachia is, therefore, quite clear. What 
has not been resolved is how best to meet this need. This 
project will examine two promising approaches in depth to deter- 
mine their relative effectiveness. 



Rationale 



Outstanding school programs In the areas of music, art, and 
theatre are unfortunately uncommon in Appalachia. West Virginia may serve 
as a case in point. The state contains 55 counties, but only 18 employ 
music supervisors of one type and only four employ art supervisors, accor- 
ding to recent figures from the West Virginia State Department of Education. 
The classroom teacher, not trained in these disciplines, is unable to 

provide an appropriate program. This situation is particularly acute in 
the elementary schools of the more rural areas. 



The reasons for the lack of significant programs in the arts 
and humanities are obvious. For one thing, Appalachia is largely rural, and 
children outside the metropolitan areas do not enjoy, as a rule, the culture] 
activities such as symphony orchestras, theatrical productions, and art 
museums which are found in the cities. Even where these may be fairly 
accessible, the necessity for transportation and even a small entrance fee 
may pose seemingly unsurmount ab le obstacles. 

Many school districts in the Appalachia region are poor as wall- 
as isolated, and consequently are unable or unwilling to invest in sub- 
stantial programs in the arts and humanities. Many school superintendents, 
school board members, and hard-pressed taxpayers, view programs in art, 
music and theatre as expensive frills which could be supported only at the 
expense of more practical courses in home economics or woodworking. 
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An Arts and Humanities Program for Appalachian Youth 










Since in a great number of rural schools, even such vocationally-oriented 
courses are lacking because of ignorance or poverty, it is hardly surprising 
that classes in art, music, and theatre do not flourish. 

Finally, even the native tradition in arts and crafts has declined 
radically. The picture of the isolated Appalachia community, in which the 
inherently noble inhabitants weave, carve, or otherwise fashion authentic 
folk-art, is a romantic illusion. Legitimate crafts are now chiefly 
restricted to the colleges and the shops of a relatively few professionals. 
Cheap mass-produced imitations (many made in factories outside the 
Appalachia region) are typically sold to tourists who are interested in 
gaudy local "souvenirs." 

The results of this wide-^spread cultural deprivation are clear 
and lamentable. Far too many Appalachian children never learn the deep 
pleasure and solid wisdom offered by great art, music, theatre. Their 
tastes never rise higher than a fondness for commercial hill-billy music, 

TV horse operas, and calendar "art." Clearly, their education is incom- 
plete. They are caught in a cycle of ignorance about the arts and are 
unaware of the enrichment and rewards art can bring to their lives. Never 
having been exposed to the arts in any meaningful way, they usually lack 
the desire or even the conscious need for such experiences. In essence, 
a vital element of their lives is denied to them. 

Obi ectives 



I 

1 



The proposed program is designed to establish the effectiveness 
of procedures for reducing the cultural and artistic deprivation of ele- 
mentary and secondary school students in the Appalachia area. More 
specifically, the intent is to: 

(1) Saturate certain culturally-isolated schools or groups 
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of schools in Appalachia with instruction in the arts and 
humanities in an effort to establish local^> on-going 
programs in these fieldso 

(2) Evaluate the effectiveness of summer workshops and other 
procedures in identifying students with high artistic po- 
tential and teachers with the capacity to conduct 
worthwhile school programs in the arts. 

(3) Fofiter through demonstration and dissemination activities 
an understanding, appreciation, and participation in arts 
and crafts programs of genuine educational value in the 
schools of Appalachia. 



Procedures 



The arts and humanities program during the first year of the 






Laboratory's existence will consist of two projects. 

A. " Lighthouse” schools . Six colleges or universities in the 
region will each "adopt" one school or closely-^related group of schools 
for intensive, sustained programs in the arts and humanities during the 
school year 1966-67o These "pilot" or "lighthouse" schools would be 
chosen according to the following criteria: location in non-metropolitan, 

culturally-deprived areas; lack of adequate instruction in the arts and 
humanities; manifest desire of the school officials to enrich their 
curricula in these areas. 

Very simply stated, the adopting colleges or universities will 
help these schools to establish instructional programs in the arts and 
humanities. Exact arrangements will be worked out jointly and Individually 
by the schools and the cooperating colleges; generally, however, the pro- 
ject directors and their assistants will be expected to do any or all of 
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the following g 

lo Visit the schools regularly, possibly during school 
hours or on Saturday mornings, to conduct informal 
classes and/or assembly programs in music, theatre, 
art, and related activitieso 

2o Train teachers to direct performances such as plays 
or concerts for school assemblies or public presen- 
tations to local audienceso 

3o Bring to the schools demonstration performances and 
assembly programs from the campuses of the sponsoring 
institutions o 

4o Help the schools arrange out-of-town field trips to 

museums, concerts, dramatic performances, and the like^ 

5o Attempt to interest local citizens in participating in the 
instructional programs and in supporting the performances 
of the school childreno 

A pilot project of this nature is now being conducted during 
school hours at Shade, Ohio, a small all-grades rural school some fifteen 
miles from Athens « The program, sponsored by the Athens Community Arts 
Council and drawing heavily on the resources of Ohio University, has in- 
cluded many of the activities enumerated above.o Teachers have reported 
new interest by the students in their school work, new ideas, and greatly 
increased spontaneity and enthusiasm after only a few monthso In turn 
students and teachers have requested more activity with their childreuo 
It is hoped that the same effect will result from the proposed 
"'lighthouse" projectsc Colleges and universities in the Appalachian 
region will be invited to participate in the "lighthouse" program by 
submitting detailed plans for a one-year "adoption" program of a school 
within reasonable commuting distanceo As the attached budget shows, 
funds will be provided for a project director at each college or univer- 
sity, student assistants, supplies, and field trips for the school 



children 
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An Arts and Humanities Program for Appalachian Youth 

Summ er workshops o Three workshops^ four weeks in duration 
and enrolling 25 students eachj are proposed for the summer of 1967 at 
three colleges or universities in the areao One workshop will be in art^^ 
one in musiCj) and one in theatreo Attending will be sophomores^ juniorSj, 
and seniors from high schools in the Appalachia areao Six such centers 
are envisioned for the following summer if the program is successful,, 

These workshops will be unique in that they will not be designed 
for students who have developed considerable talent under the guidance of 
experienced teachers in prosperous school districts or' who have studied 
privatelyo Attending will be students who have demonstrated potential 
talent but who have been hindered from developing their talents by in^ 
adequate facilities or unqualified teachers. They will be identified by 
staff members or students from the sponsoring institutions during the 
school year prior to the workshops. Primarily, the students will be 
drawn from isolated, cul turally—depr ived areas. 

The operation of the workshops will be largely the responsi™ 
bility of the colleges or universities on whose campuses they will be 
held. However, it is expected that the students will receive highly con“= 
centrated instruction in art, music, and drama under the guidance of the 
local project directors. The purpose will be to discover what progress 
talented students with limited training c an make in s uch instructional 
programs. It is expected that the workshop staff will include, in addi= 
tion to college personnel, young high school teachers of art, music and 
dramatics , 

Again, the advantage's of this project should be several. In 
addition to the high“=quality professional training which they will receive, 
many students will profit socially and intellectually from four weeks on a 
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college campus, and some may be encouraged to fiirther their education 
after completing high school. 

Both of the projects described above will be evaluhtedl i>y 
members of the Laboratory staff. Although outcomes of programs in the 
arts are admittedly difficult to specify, there are some clues to the 
Impact and effectiveness of the proposed projects which can be evaluated.. 
These Include such discernible signs as the person's self-confidence and 
poi^se, his emotional adjustment, his attitudes ^ toward school, his awareness 

of the environment in which he lives, his interest in the world biitside 

•# 

his immediate area, his educational aspirations and expectations, and 
his acceptance of his own abilities and limitations. 

Since the two projects described involve direct participation in 
arts activities, the chief criterion of effectiveness will be the change 
brought about in individuals. This might be evaluated by interviewers, 
questionnaires, and specially developed assessment devices. 

Outcomes 

In Appalachia, as in most of the United States, the schools have 
generally failed to acquaint their pupils with the values Inherent in pro- 
grams -in the arts. We do not yet know the best ways of correcting this 
deficiency, especially in Appalachia, where even the introduction of massive 
federal funds is insufficient to permit the creation of an adequate instruc- 
tional program in each school that r^squlres it. Laboratory sponsored pro- 
jects can, therefore, fill a critical need. By demonstrating and dissemi- 
nating findings on the most effective methods of providing quality programs 
in. music, art, and drama, the Laboratory can lead the way in suggesting the 
role of the arts in alleviating cultural and artistic deprivation. 
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Clinical Study of Barriers to Educational Change 



This project is designed to provide an integrated set 
of sociologically ariented case studies of the process of 
educational change in nine Appalachia school systemso Six 
separate two-man teams ;> three change implementation teams 
and three change evaluation teamSj will attempt to introduce 
and evaluate the adoption of a new mathematics curriculum in 
three sets of three Appalchia schoolso The change implemen- 
tation teams will provide the catalytic power for introducing 
modern mathematics in school systems that say they want to 
modernize their curriculumo The change evaluation teams will 
operate independently of the implementation teams to produce 
coherent case studies of the change processo This project 
is expected to operate over a two-year period, beginning 
July 1 , 1966o 



Rationale 

Although interest in the process of change is not new, contem- 
porary interest is at an all-time high and going up. Why is this true? 
What circumstances and factors may well elevate this concern into the 
select circle of major national issues and problems? 

In essence, the heightened professional concern is the result 
of the increasing gap between **what we know** about good educational theory 
and practice and **what is happening** in our schools. The gap has always 
existed and no one is suggesting that it can be eliminatedj but educators 
are becoming increasingly restive about the width of the gap, and the 
tempo of search for ways of decreasing it is picking up appreciably. 

The ’’explosion of knowledge** is a significant influence in the 
contemporary interest in change. The information revolution has brought 
forth an avalanche of national curriculum studies. More recently, 
large-scale studies have given some consideration to how their reports 
could be implemented to strategies of change. In this respect, knowledge 
about the process of change has been moved, forward. 

The increasing complexity of decision-making has forced educa- 
tors to give more attention to processes. The role of specialization 



Clinical Study of Barriers 

also enters the pictureo Specialized knowledge means that teamwork and 
cooperation are the hallmarks of large studies whether they are conducted 
in industry or in educationo With increasing complexity and specializa- 
tion comes the realization that the ways (processes) of working together 
are themselves vital links in successful innovation» 

These evidences of positive national interest and concern are 
loosening the plaster of antiquated programs and practicesj and they are 
providing a readiness for educational change that is probably unparalleled 
in our national historyo 

The literature on change is expanding rapidly, and one can 
c.xpect this growth to continue in geometrical rather than arithmetical 
proportionso More systematic and specific studies are needed of how new 
ideas and programs are planned, started, and implemented; What forces 
and factors contributed to or discouraged progress? What were the 
critical points along the way? What initial ideas needed modification? 

How did decision-making take place, and who made what decisions? And 
how was the approved program put into action? These types of questions 
need to be dealt with rigorously by those who are involved first hand 
in the process of changeo Fortunately, more literature in the process 
of change is taking this analytical bento 

Objectives 

The following objectives have been established for this 

project; 

(1) To develop new understandings of the nature of the 
change process as it relates to the improvement of 
instructiono 

(2) To gain insight concerning the causes, symptoms, 
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diagnosiss and, hopefully, cures for chronic problems 
usually associated with educational change. 



Procedure 



bhis project, educational change in the form of the adop“ 
tion of modern mathematics in the elementary school curriculum will be 
attempted in nine public schools in three stateso The University of 
Kentucky, the University of Tennessee and Marshall University (West 
Virginia) will each organize two two-man teamso One team from each 
university will be a Change Implementation group and the other team will 
be a Change Evaluation group. Under the direction of a project coor- 
dinator, the two teams from each university will select from interested 
schools in their region three that meet established eriterig of need 
for, and apparent willingness to incorporate, the new mathematics into 
an existing elementary school curriculum. 

Over a two-year period, the Change Implementation team would 
assist the school administration to make the necessary moves to insure 
the adoption of the sought-for change. The Change Evaluation team, 
working independently , would record and analyze the experience of their 
colleagues who were trying to "catalyze" the change. The evaluation 
team would conduct interviews, construct questionnaires, attend school 
board and P,T,A, meetings and engage in other activities needed in order 
to describe clinically and evaluate the change process. By working in 
three different school environments all focused on the same type of 
innovation, each set of two teams would be able to generalize to some 
extent about the obstacles to sound change and the identification of 
resources which help the change process. 



Outcomes 



The principal outcome of this two-year effort would be a set 







Clinical Study of Barriers 

of nine carefully Integrated case studies of the attempt to Introduce 
modern mathematics into the public elementary school. Like case 
^ studies of medical or psychiatric or sociological pathology, these analys 
. of the barriers and resources for educational change should lead to new 
Insights and new ways to accelerate the process of change. 
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ORGANIZATION. AND ADMINISTRATION 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Incorporated, Is a 
nonprofit corporation Incorporated under the laws of the State of West 
Virginia (See Agreement of Incorporation, Appendix A). The membership 
of the Laboratory Includes representatives or organizations, enterprises, 
and Institutions that conduct educational or educationally related 
activities In the region served by the Laboratory, commit themselves In 
writing to support the objectives of the Laboratory, and send represen- 
tatives to such general meetings of the membership as may be called by th 
Board of Directors. In short, the membership of the Laboratory will In- 
clude representatives from school sytems, colleges, universities, state 
departments of education, businesses, labor. Industry, professional and ; 
cultural groups, and other appropriate groups. 

The Board of Directors of the Laboratory will be broadly repre- 
sentative of the region and (Che educational structure within the region. 
Included on the Board will be: 

1. The chief state school officer or his designated 
representative from each of the States of Kentucky, 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; 

2. The designated representative of the superintendent * s 
association in each of the States listed above: 

3. The president or his representative from each of the ■ 
following doc t oral . degree granting universities: 

University of Kentucky, Ohio University, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, The University of Tennessee 
and West Virginia University; 

4. The designated rpresentative of the collegiate insti- 
tutions within a state; or part of a state served by the 
Laboratory not Included in (3) above, but offering state- 
accredited preservice teacher education programs.; 
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Board of Directors 



Laboratory Director 



Assistant Director 

Kentucky Coordinating Field Unit 
Ohio Coordinating Field Unit 
Pennsylvania Coordinating Field Unit 
Tennessee Coordinating Field Unit 
Virginia Coordinating Field Unit 
VJest Virginia Coordinating Field Unit 



Chief of Research 

Chief of Product Development 

Chief of Laboratory Administration 

Chief )f Information Systems 

Chief of Dissemination and Communication 



Executive Committee 



Deputy Director 



Project Performance Units 

Preschool Language 
Primary Language 
Helping Relationship 
Bridging the Gap 
Arts and Humanities 
Study of Change 



Organization Structure 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
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5, Nine representatives to be selected from, organizations, 
enterprises, and institutions not repjfesen t ed;‘. in.s ' '' 

categotles • (a) , ;: (b) , ' (c) by (if) , aljoVe . • ; ) ^ 

The organizational structure of the Laboratory is shown in 
greater detail in Figure 1. The 32 member Board of Directors will meet 
at least twice a year. The Board will appoint an Executive Committee com 
posed of five members of the Board to meet as required and to act in 
accord with the guidelines and directions set forth by the Board (See 
Bylaws s) Appen/dix B) . 

The Laboratory will be headed by a Director, Reporting to the 
Director will be a Deputy Director, and five department chiefs j a Chief 
of Research, a Chief of Product Development, ai'Chlef of Dissemination and 
Communication, a Chief of Information System, and a Chief of Laborat'Ory ■ 
Administration. Reporting to the Director of the Laboratory, or the 
Deputy Director, will be six assistant directors, each heading a Coordlnatii 
Field Unit in each of the six states to be served by the Laboratory. 

The Director of the Laboratory, the Deputy Director, and the 
five department heads will comprise the core of the Laboratoryls central 
staff. This staff, working with the six assistant directors located in the 
Coordinating Field Units, and through the various research, development, 
and dissemination projects established by the Laboratory, will provide 
the forward planning and coordination essential tp the accomplishment of. 
Laboratory objectives. 

Field Units j 

‘ii 

The program of the Appalachia Education^. Laboratory is carried out , ! 
in the main, through a network of interrelated field units. These field 
units will be established at the discretion of the Board of Directors, 

Field units will vary in mission, form, size, scope of work, and duration i 
in accord with the Laboratory program requirements. The function of the i 
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field unitSg however^ may be placed into two general categories 

(a) Coordinating Field Units, and 

(b) Program Performance Field UnitSo 



Coordinating Field Units 



The purpose of the Coordinating Field Unit is to provide for 
continuing laboratory contact and coordination throughout the entire 
regiono Each Coordiliaiiing Field Unit will be headed by an Assistant 
Director of the Laboratory, who will be responsible to the Director of 
the Laboratory and in turn to the Board of DirectorSo The Coordinating 
Field Unit will provide a tangible and effective link between the 
Laboratory's central office and every school system, state department, 
college, university, and related educational agency within the regiono 
It will provide effective coordination between and among field unitSo It 
will also provide the means for the various local agencies within the 
region to participate in a meaningful manner in framing and implementing 
Laboratory programso Moreover, it will increase the Lab or at ory '' s capability 
for innovation and creativity and make it more responsive to need differ^ 
ences throughout the regiono 



In a very real sense, it is the primary mechanism for Laboratory 
continuity and stability at the local levelo The function of the 



Coordinating Field Unit, therefore, is to implement the, ^concept of the 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory as a decentralized enterpriseo It is 
in effect, the branch office of the Laboratory and will, therefore, be 
administratively responsible to the Laboratory's central office and the 
Board of Directorso 



: 







The location of the coordinating field units.' will be determined 
finally by the Board of Directors after careful consideration of the j 

following factors? 

Ao feasibility of location considering the geography of ; 

the part of the total area to be served^ 

Bo the availability of facilities and resources in a 
locations, 

Co ease of communication with and coordination of the I 

educational agencies in the sub-region;, ! 

Do the degree to which the area will be attractive to 
potential employees o 



Pursuant to consideration of these criteria, the tentative decision 
is to locate six field stations at Leji^ington, Kentucky; Morgantown^ West 
Virginia; Athensj Ohio; University Park, Pennsylvania; Knoxville, Tennessee 
and Radford, Virginiao 
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Program Performance Field Units 

The Program Performance Field Unit differs from the Coordinating 
Field Unit in that it provides the primary focal point for the performance 
of various projects of the Laboratory.) For each significant research^ 
development^ and dissemination program^ there jiiust be at some single 
point a critical mass of talented personnel committed to the task of the 
Laboratory and capable of providing program leadership for a given 
Laboratory project., There must also be a focal point for assignment of 
responsibility for the various projects carried out by the Laboratoryo 

The Program Performance Field Unit^ in addition to meeting 
these demands, also draws regionally on such talent as may be available 
striving deliberately to involve others from throughout the regipn when-= 
ever possibleo Thus while the Program Performance Field Unit identifies 
and focuses task performance responsibility, and establishes the necessary 
critical mass essential for the performance of the task, it also carries 
forward the program with the total region in view, involving others from 
throughout the region whenever possibleo Because the program will change 
and evolve, many Program Performance Field Units will be operated on a 
contract basis in cooperation with existing educational institutions and 
agencies o 

W.hile the Assistant Director in charge of the Coordinating Field 
Unit will report directly to the Laboratory Director, the Laboratory 
Director may request that the head of the Program Performance Field Unit 
report to him through the Assistant Director in charge of the Coordinating 
Field Unit in the local area» It is through such relationships that the 
Laboratory Director and his staff carry through the program of the Labora^ 
tory in a coordinated fashion and yet maintain continuing close contact 



with the Laboratory membershipo 
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How might the Laboratory program operate within such a frame- 
work? Take for the moment the possibility of a program aimed at the problem 
of preschool development of disadvantaged childreno First let us assume 
for the moment that the Board of Directors of the Laboratory has approved 
certain general directions for Laboratory activity in the preschool areao 
Having outlined the general nature of the task to be performed^ 
the Board might then consider some appropriate source within the region^ 
perhaps a school system^ a state department^, or a college or university j, 
or some other agency to assume primary project performance responsibility 
for the prpschool projacto Ohio University j, for example^, might agree to 
accept primary project performance responsibility for the preschool pro- 
jecto Ohio University would then proceed to releases employ^ or otherwise 
secure appropriate manpower and other supporting resources for the 
establishment of a project performance field unit on or adjacent to the 
Ohio University campusu Appropriate spacej for example^ might be rented 
for the projecto As possible and appropriate 5, the services of child 
development personnel from state departments of educations public school 
personnels, college and university personnel from the various statesj, a 
publisher and others might be obtained in designing and implementing the 
programo 

As the project moved through the developmental stages 5, it 
would become appropriate to have certain field test situations for the 
demonstration and evaluatibn of the program and related materialso The 
project directors, working through the Laboratory Director „ and Coordinating 
Field Units,, would seek the cooperation of school systems^ communities, 
and other agencies essential for the field test, demonstration, evaluations, 
and ultimate implementation of the products and materials developed. It 
is through such cooperation that membership in the Laboratory begins to 
take on meaning and utility. 
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Additional illustrations might be developed to show the capacity 
of the Coordinating Field Unit to serve as a dissemination agency, or to I 

be helpful in the collection of data or to allow for local participation 
in the framing of Laboratory programso Alslo, illustrations might be 

t- I 

developed showing the Project Performance Field Unit located in a schopl ; 
system or in a state department of educatioiio The basic operational I 

i 1 

principles would remain much the sameo 



Section 

Budget 



IV 









Following is a budget summary for the first year of Laboratory 
operation o 
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Consolidated Budget 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
June 1 , 1966 to June 30, 19^7 
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Appendix A 

STATE OP WEST VIRGINIA 



[Official Seal of the State of West Virginia] 



CERTIFICATE OF CORPORATION 



I, Robert D. Bailey, Secretary of State of the State of West Virginia. hereby 
certify that'- an- Agreement, duly acknowledged, has been this day filed in my office, 
which- agreement is in words and figures following: 



o 
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agreement OF INCORPORATION 

(See Arts. 2-9, both incl. , of c. 31, 'also, cj 33. Code 
for provisions regarding certin corporations) 



I. 



The undersigned agree to become a corporation by the name of 



( 1 ) 



APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, INC. 



•"socletr"°"inlor"®®”^’" " "incorporated," 

society, union*; or "syndicate," or on< ' ' 



( 1 ) 



The name 

n II 



of the corporation shall contain one of the words 



"co. " 



riT- "-Ir./. ■»'». U ^ , or one of the abbreviations 

existing corporationf'thJi Stat^T^®"'®?'’^ 
doing business in this State or so corporation lawfully 

the Secretary of State, as ti lea^t: ^onfislon!'^’' 



will"; loc^efat^a) ?^f^ltate Corporation 

of Charleston. T T ?, Educsf Ion in the city (2) 

MatJjirninia. ifs ohi»f of K anawha and State of 



West Virainia . 
chief works , 



^ II o diiu otare or 

Its chief works will be located (3) in It_willhave 



no 



(X) Ins6rt nutnb 0 !L snd nama of 

numbers, if not, strike out? street, if in a city having street 

town," or "village," leaving the one 



n II 



(2) Erase the word "city 
required. * 

location of chief woT*lfQ* "if a ^ 

office or place of business sav "I?s ohfff ^ principal 

... -M,, ..ir.S’ioc",:;": *•—. 

— ciiscirxcc^ In 



county State of West Virginia and el^ where in sal d‘’s?a?e‘" * ^hTTf T 

are not to be in West Vircinla ^ i- a T «^ate. if chief works 

of the State or county ln®whlch Illy 



111. The objects for which this Corporation is formed are as follows: 






Tb:asslst the schools in West Virginia and parts of Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Virginia, in improving their educational pro- 
grams and to further knowledge of the educative process by direct action 
or by making grants to universities and colleges, school systems and other 
public or private agencies, institutions, and organizations and to Individ- 



uals for: 
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(1) The dissemination of Information derived from educational 
research (Including but not limited to Information concerning promising 
educational practices currently being developed) • 

(2) The conducting of development programs In education (Including 
but not'.llmlted to curriculum projects). 

{ 

(3) The conducting of demonstrations In the field of education 
(Including but not limited to the support of model programs and/or 
schools) . 

(4) The conducting of research In the field of education (Including 
both basic and applied research) • 

(5) The conducting of surveys In the field of education. 

(6) The conducting of training In the field of education. 

(7) The conducting of other similar educational activities. 

To have offices and promote and carry on Its objects! and purposes 
within or without the State of West Virginia, and specifically In other 
states of the United States of America and the District of Columbia. 

The foregoing objects and purposes shall be construed both as 
objects and powers, and It Is expressly provided that the foregoing 
enumeration of specified powers shall not be held to be exclusive or to 
limit or restrict In any manner the-powers of this Corporation; but this 
Corporation Is to have and exercise all rights and powers Incidental or 
convenient to the enjoyment of all the above enumerated or mentioned 
powers, or now or thereafter provided or allowed by the laws of the State 
ofWestVlrglnla. 

IV. The amount of the total authorized capital stock of said cor- 
poration shall be JJohe dollars, which shall be divided into 

shares of the; par value of dollars each. 
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Note: Use space below for statement as to stock without par value, 

or where more^than one class of stock Is to be Issued, or one or more 
series within a class, and as to any designation, powers, etc., as ^provided- 
In subdivision (d) , li 6, art. 1, c. 31, Code. 

In the. case of a corporation not organized for profit and not author- 
ized to Issue capital stock, a statement to that effect shall be set forth 
together with a statement as to the conditions of membership. Code 31-l-6(d) 

Said corporation Is not organized for profit and shall not have 
authority to Issue capital stock. The condition of membership In-sald 
corporation Is as follows: Membership can consist of the duly selected 

representatives of organizations, enterprises and Institutions, Including 
schools and school systems, colleges, universities, businesses. Industrial 
firms, professional organizations, cultural groups and other agencies, 
that (1) conduct education or educationally related activities In the 
states or parts of states serviced by this corporation, (2) commit them- 
selves In writing to support the objectives of the corporation, and (3) 
send representatives to such -g^pneral meetings of the membership as may be 
called by the board of directors, and (4) comply with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. In addition, all representatives seeking membership after 
June 30, 1966, shall be approved by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the board of directors. Meetings of the membership may 
be held either within or without the State of West Virginia, at such 
places and times as may be designated In the call for such meeting. 

The amount of capital stock with which It will commence business Is 

Nonte Dollars ($ ) being shares 

Dollars ($ ) each. 
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Harold Eo Mitzel 



,/s / 



James Rg Ogletree 

Isl 

Lo Kg Lovenstein 



CERTIFICATES 

The agreement must be acknowledged by all the Incorporators who 
signed itj before the president- of a county courts a justice of the peace^ 
notary, recorder, prothonotary or clerk of any court, within the United 
States, etco atid such acknowledgments certified by the officer before whom 
they were made, and his seal affixed if not in West Virginiao Acknowl- 
edgments taken in a foreign country must be certified under the official 
seal of any ambassador, minister plenipotentiary, minister resident, 
charge d'affaires, consul general, consul, deputy consul, etCo, appointed 
by the government of the United States to any foreign country, or of the 
proper officer of any court of record of such -count ry , or of the mayor or 
other chief magistrate of any city, town or corporation therein, etco-- 
[Code, Co 39, Art« 1, § 3o] 

State of Pennsylvania County of Allegheny to-witg 

^ a Notary Public in 

and for the County and State aforesaid, hereby certify that 






(Names of all incorporators as shown in Article V, and signatures of same 
must be Inserted in this space by official taking acknowledgments) o Names 
and signatures must appear alikeo 

whose names are signed to the foregoing agreement bearing date on the 

19th day of March, 1966 this day personally appeared before 

me in my said county and severally acknowledged their signattires to the 
s ame o 

Given under my hand and official seal this 19th day of March, 1966 



SEAL 



My Commission expires on the 11th day of March, 1968 



Notary Public 
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WHEREFORE, The corporators named in the said Agreement and who have 
signed the same, and their successors and assigns, are hereby declared to 
be from this date a Corporation by the name and for the purposes set 
forth in the said agreement, with the right of perpetual successiouo 



[Official seal of the 
State of West Virginia] 



Given under my hand and the Great 



Seal of the said State, at the City 
of Charleston, this Twenty- Second day 
March Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-sixo 



Secretary of State 
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Appendix B 
BYLAWS 
OF THE 

APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY ^ INC. 

ARTICLE I 
MEMBERSHIP 



] 



] 

0 



] 

1 






Section l o Membership In the Laboratory shall Include duly 
selected representatives of organizations, enterprises, and institutions 
that (1) conduct educational or educationally related activities in the 
states or parts of states serviced by the Lab o r a t o ry , ( 2 ) comml t th ems e 1 ve s 
in writing to support the objectives of the Laboratory, (3) send repre- 
sentatives to such general meetings of the membership as may be called 
by the. Board of Directors, and (4) comply with the provisions of the Civil 
Act of 1964o Said membership shall Include schools and school sys- 
tems, state departments of education, colleges, universities, businesses, 
industrial firms,. labor unions, professional. organizations , cultural 
groups, and other agencies. 

Section 2 . A representative of a school or school system, 
state department . of education, college, university, business, industrial 
firm, labor union, professional organization, cultural group, or other 
agency seeking Laboratory, membership shall present to the Board of 
D ir e c t o r s . th e Application • for Membership completed by a duly authorized 
official of the organization, enterprise, or institution. Represents^ 
tlves of organizations, enterprises, and institutions meeting the afore- 
ststed criteria for membership shall upon submission of the Application 
for Membership before. June 30, 1966 , be granted; membership in the 
Laboratory. After June 30, 1966, all Applications for Membership, in 
addition to meeting the criteria, shall be approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Section 3 o The membership shall be convened annually at a time 
and place to be set by the Board of Directors,, 



Section 4o A representative of an organization, enterprise, or 
institution desirous of withdrawing from membership in the Laboratory 
shall submit to the Board of Directors a letter indicating said withdrawal 
Membership shall be terminated automatically if a representative of an 
organization, enterprise, or institution fails to attend three consecutive 
annual meetings as set by the Board of DirectorSo 



ARTICLE II 



DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 



The affairs of the Laboratory shall be managed by 
the Board of Directors, which shall have full authority and power granted 
to boards of directors under the laws of the State of West Virginiao 
Section 2 o The Board of Directors shall be comprised as 

followss 



(a) The chief state school officer, or his designated 
representative, from each of the following statess Kentucky, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginiao 

(b) The designated representative of the school superinten- 
dents® association of each of the states listed in (a) aboveo 



(c) The president, or his designated representative, of each 
of the following doctoral degree granting ins titutions s 
The University of Kentucky 
Ohio University 

The Pennsylvania State University 
THe University of Tennessee 
The University of West Virginia 
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state serviced by the Laboratory shall cause to have elected from among 
collegiate institutions offering state-accredited teacher education pro- 
gramsj within said state or part of a state, a person to serve as a member 
of the Board of Directorso Said member shall have a term of office of 
three yearso The chief state school officer shall specify in writing 
to the Laboratory the name and position of the representative of col- 
legiate institutions in his state or part of his stateo 

(e) The members of the Board of Directors in the first four 
categories-- (a ) 5 (b) j (c)g and (d)-— shall elect from other categories 

of membership nine members to the Board of Directors o The following 
criteria shall guide the Board in electing the nine members^ 

(1) the nine members shall reside in the states or portions 
of states serviced by the Laboratory; 

(2) consideration shall be given to representatives from 
each of the six states; 

(3) considerations shall be given to an elementary school 
teacher and a secondary school teacher; and 

(4) said board members shall be associated with organizations, 
enterprises, or institutions represented in the member- 
ship of the Laboratoryo 

Said nine board members shall be elected to staggered terms of 
three years; initially three shall be elected for a term of office of one 
year, three for a term of two years, and three for a term of three 
yearso The Board of Directors shall report to the membership the com- 
position of the Board, including names and addresses of board memberso 

Section 4 o Officers of the Board shall be a chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretaryo These officers shall be elected by the Board 
from among its membershipo Terms of office and duties shall be established 



by the Board 
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Section 5 . The following persons sh,all serve 
Board of Directors until May 16, 1966, at which time the 
stituted Board shall take office: 

Dr. Lyinan Ginger- Vice Chairman of Board of Directors 
Dean College of Education 
The yniveirsity of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

I • I 

Dr. Morris Norfleet 
Director of Teacher Education 
Morehead University 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Mr. William Shat ties 

Superintendent . : . ; - , 

Ashland/City tSchopistn^/it v. ' < 

Ashiknd.,' ;:kehtuCkyk‘, 

Dr. Donald E. Elswick 
Director, Division of Education 
Kentucky State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Dr. Byril R. Shoemaker 

Director, Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 

Dr, Max Evans 
Superintendent 
Marietta City Schools 
701 Third Street 
Marietta, Ohio 

Dr. G. Crowell 
Dean, College of Education 
Ohio University 
Athens , Ohio 

Dr. Frank Duddy, Jr. 

President, Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 

Dr. Harold E. Mitzel 
Assistant Dean for Research 
277 Chambers Building 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Par%. Pennsylvania 



as members of the 
regularly con- 



wmim 


















Dto Allan So Hartman 

Directorj Preschool and Primary Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburgji Pennsylvania 



Pro j ect 



Dro Ben Van Horn 
Supervising Principal 
Northern Bedford County Schools 
Loysburg, Pennsylvania 



Dro Eugene Lo Hammer 

Chairman, Department of Education 
Wilkes College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 



Dro Roy Jones 

Tennessee Department of Education 
140 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 



Dro Eo Co Merrill 
Dean, College of Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 



Dro Homer Mincy 
Superintendent 
Greeneville City Schools 
Greeneville, Tennessee 

Dro Scott Honaker 
Dean, School of Education 
East Tennessee State University 
Johnson City, Tennessee 



Dro John Barker 
Vice President 
Radford College 
Radford, Virginia 



Dro Alton Lo Taylor 
Division of Educational Research 
State Department of Education 
Richmond, Virginia 



Mr« Jo Leonard Mauck 
Superintendent, Smyth Countv 
Box 639 

Marion, Virginia 



S choo Is 



Dro Stanley Oo Ikenberry - Chairman 
Dean, College of Human Resources and 
The University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 



of the Board 
Education 



of Di 











rectors 
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DTo Grant Venn 
Superintendent 
Wood County Schools 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 

Dro Lo Ko Lovenstein - Secretary of the Board of Directors 
Jbeaeral Aid 

West Virginia Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Dr.o Robert Hayes 
Dean, Teachers College 
Marshall University 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Dro Marshall Buckalew 
President, Mor ris-Harvey College 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Section 6 . The Board of Directors shall elect from its member- 
ship an Executive Committee of five members. Three of the five members 
shall be the chairman, vice chairman, and'rsecretary as specified in 
Section 4. Term of office and duties shall be established by the Board. 

A^ . gbion 7 . The Board of Directors shall meet at least twice a 
year. Additional meetings as needed may be called by the chairman of the 
Board or upon request by a majority of the Boardo 



l££tion_8o The Board of Directors shall establish a central 
office in Charleston, West Virginia, such other branch offices as neces« 
sary, and shall employ within the limitations of the budget such staff as 
is necessary to conduct the business of the Laboratoryo 

S ection 9 o The central staff shall be headed by the Director 
of the Laboratory who shall be employed by the Board of Directorso The 
Director shall serve as executive officer of the Laboratoryo 
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ARTICLE III 

TERM OF EXISTENCE AND DISSOLUTION 
The Laboratory shall have existence in perpetuityo In the 
event the Laboratory ceases to exist in fact, the title to all its prop<=» 
ertyj real, personal, and mixed, including all rights, interests and 
equities shall be vested equally in the state departments of education 
in Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
excepting those rights and entitlements retained by the United States 
government » 

ARTICLE IV 

ALTERATION OF BYLAWS 

The Bylaws shall operate to carry out the purposes of the 
Laboratory and to facilitate the operational procedures thereofo A vote 
of two— thirds of the members of the Board of Directors shall be required 
to effect any alteration, change, or amendmento The Bylaws or any subse- 
quent changes thereto shall be made known to the membershipo 

ARTICLE V 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Notwithstanding any provision or provisions of the Articles of 
Incorporation, Constitution, or Bylaws, which might be susceptible to a 
contrary construction: 

lo The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, InCo^s purposes 
and operations shall be exclusively educational and scientifico 

2o No part of the net earnings of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, shall or may, under any circumstances, inure to the benefits 
of any private shareholder or individualo 

3o No substantial part of the activities of the Appalachia 

Educational Laboratory, Inco shall consist of carrying on propaganda or 
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otherwise attempting to influence legislation, 

4, The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. shall not 
participate in, or intervene in, or publish or distribute statements 
concerning any political campaign on behalf of any candidate for public 
office 0 

5* The assets of the Appalachia Educational Laboratoryj^ Inc, 
shall be devoted exclusively to scientific and educational purposes. 

Upon dissolution, the assets of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Xnco shall be distributed by the Board of Directors to one or more 
organizations qualifying under Section 501 (c) (3) or Stiction 501 (c) (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
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Appendix C 

Statistical Portrait of A Region 

The description of West Virginia is intended to portray something 
about the Appalachian area, West Virginia was selected becuase it is the only 
state completely within the Appalachian region. It is geographically the 
’’median’* state, Economically, it is generally not as advantaged as Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and not as disadvantaged as the Appalachian areas in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. Although the following information is 
descriptive of West Virginia, it describes conditions of the contiguous 
Appalachian area with few distortions,^ 

West Virginia covers an area of 24,282 sc^uare miles. In population ■ 
according to the 1960 census. West Virginia was the only state to lose 
population between 1950 and 1960, The loss reduced the state population to ! 
1,860,461, with an estimated 7.2% drop. 

The per capita income for West Virginia in 1963 was $1,883 as compared j 
to the national average of $2,449. Of the children under 21 in West Virginia, 
9.4% are receiving support from state welfare, A recent educational survey 
indicated that 21.6% of school age children (ages 5-17) were classified as j 

’’disadvantaged'*. At the other end of the age spectrum, 8.1% of adults over 
65 are receiving support from state welfare. j 

The housing situation in West Virginia is equally serious. More than 
sixty percent of the residences in West Virginia are rural and considering v 

all homes 56.7% are classified as sound, This places West Virginia 45th in 
the nation. 




In education the 
Virginia citizens over 



^ Source: 1960 Census 

Charleston, West Virg 






lag behind the national norm 
25 have a median of 8.8 years 

and West Virginia Department 
inia 






is striking. The 
of education 

of Education, 








compared to 10o6 for the nation^ Only 5,2 percent have completed at least 
four years of college compared to 7,7 percent for the nation. In both 
of these categories West Virginia ranks 48th in the nation. Eleven percent 
of West Virginians over 25 have less than 5 years schooling compared to 8.3% 
for the natipn. This is reflected in the number of young men rejected by 
Selective Service, More than sixty percent are rejected which is dramati- 
cally above the 15% rate for the nation. Of this number, 30.2% fail the 
mental test. 



The total school enrollment in West Virginia was 447,000 in 1964-65. 
Between 1955 and 1965 the public school enrollment dropped. 2. 4% during the 
decade. There is one teacher for each 24 children and only half of the 
fifth graders will finish high school. 

The schools are understaffed and many teachers do not have adequate 
educational backgrounds. Special education classes are almost nonexistent 
and there are still 399 one room schools in W?est Virginia, Less than two 
percent of the classrooms receive Educational TV transmissions and in 1964 



the state needed 1900 new classrooms 



West Virginia spent $315 per pupil in 1964-65 as compared to a 
$483 national average which ranks the state 46th and this figure was a sixty- 
five percent increase over the figure a decade before. The average annual 

salary of teachers in the state was only $4,750 in 1965 while the national 
average was $6,449, 

Federal expenditures in West Virginia stood at $289,86 per pupil in 
1963-64 as compared , to the national average of $455.00, 

Both the economic and the educational conditions in West Virginia 
lag far behind the nation and the ironic duplication is that these two. are 
so closely related that it does not, seem likely that one will improve , unless ' 
the other one does. Low wages and low taxes lead to less state expenditure 
on education and many of the uneducated^\and under-educatedi' people will 
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never get better wages with so little schoolingo 

The tables and charts that follow will provide additional statistical 
information describing the region served by the Appalachia Educational Labora 
tory« 
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TABLE 1 



Dropouts and School Completion 



Median 
years 





schools 

0 

completed 


At least 4 
ye£^rs college 


Holding 

power 


* 


Less than 5 
years schooling 




Years 


State 

Rank 


% 


State 

Rank 


% 


State 

Rank 


/I 

% 


State 

Rank 


|Kentucky 


8.7 


49th 


4.9 


49th 


52.6 


48th 


13.8 


41st 


/Ohio 


10.9 


23rd 


7.0 


29th 


72.4 


26th 


>fe.4 


19th 


Pennsylvania 


10.2 


36th 


6.4 


37th 


78.0 


13th 


6.9 


37th 


Tennessee 


8.8 


47th 


5.5 


47th 


55.1 


45th 


14.7 


42nd 


Virginia 


9.9 


38th 


8.4 


17th 


51.9 


49th 


13.2 


39th 


West Virginia 


8.8 


48th 


5,2 


48th 


55.5 


44th 


11.0 


37th 


^Average for United 


States 


















10.6 




7.7 




70.6 




8.3 





This information measures drofiouts between the 8th and 12th grades. 
Ittshows the percentage of 1957-58 eight graders who went on to graduate 
iii 1962. 



Source: November 1964, "Changing Times,” The Kiplinger Magazine. 
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TABLE 2 



Comparison of Selective Service Rejectees, Per pupil 
Expenditures and School Revenues for 
Appalachian States and Entire United States 



selective service 
regisf ratts ■ • 
failing Imental ■ 
test, 1963 



Expenditures 

per 

pupil 1962-63 



State and local 
public school revenue 
as a percent of 
personal incomes 





Pe,r jcent . 


State 

Rank 


Per 0 cent 


State 

Rank 


Per cent 


State 

Rank 


[ Kentucky 


30.1 


40th 


275.00 


46th 


3.8 


32nd 


Ohio 


16.3 


26th 


422.00 


22nd 


4.5 


15th 


Pennsylvania 


15.8 


24th 


464.00 


16th 


3,7 


36th 


; Tennessee 


27,0 


37th 


262,00 


47th 


3.6 


39th 


! Virginia 


31.3 


43rd 


335.00 


40th 


3.5 


42nd 


sWest Virginia 


30.2 


41st 


297.00 


43rd 


4:o 


28th 



Average for United States 

22.8 



432,00 



4.0 



Source: November 1964, ’’Changing Time,” The Kiplinger Magazine. 
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Stanford Achievement Scores for 6th Grade West Virginia Students, Spring 1965 



Table 3 



II 



III 



IV 



V 



VI 



VII 



VIII 



IX 



' 



7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 



0 - 
9- 
8- 
7 •• 
6, 
5- 
4- 
3- 
2 — 
1- 



National Norm 



^0- 



t 



5 ^. 9 - 

5.8- 

5.7- 
^. 6 - 
^5.5- 
5.4- 
5.3- 
8 . 2 - 
fe. 1- 

5.0- 

4.9- 

4.8- 
4.7- 




N=35,456 (total students tested, state-wide) 



Grade Score Equivalents: I Paragraph Meaning, II Word Meaning, III Spelling, 

ilV Language, V Arith. Reasoning, VI Arith. Compre., VII Science, VIII Social 
[Studies, IX Study Skills, 






[Source: (see other chart for ref.) 
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Table 4 



Stanford Achievement Scores for 3rd Grade (West Virginia Students, Spring 1965) 



II 



III 



IV 



V 



VI 



VII 



4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3, 



VIII 



0 - 

9- 

8 - 

7- 

6 - 

5- 

4-' 

3- 



National Norm 



3,2- 

3,1- 



3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 , 

\ 

2 

2 , 

2 , 

2 , 

1 , 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 , 

1 , 

1 . 



0 - 

9- 

8 - 

7- 
6 - 

5- 

4- 

3- 
2 - 
1 - 
0 - 
9- 

8 - 
7- 

6 - 

5- 

4- 
3- 
2 - 
1 - 
0 - 




N=36,226 



Grade Norms; I Word Meaning, II Paragraph Meaning, III Science Social Studies, 
IV Spelling, V Word Study Skills, vr Language , VII Arith. Comp., VIII Arith. 
Concepts . 
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Table 5 



Education Needs 
West Virginia ESEA 


for Deprived Children 
, Title I Propsoals by 


as Listed 
Order of 


on A1 1 
Preferenc 




Preference Order 
1st 2nd 3rd 


Preference 

frequency 


Per 


Reading development 


31 


5 


1 


37 


75 


Health 


2 


4 


9 


15 


30 


Special Education 
and Services 


:i 


.'7 


6 


14 


28 


Language instruction 


5 


4 


2 


11 


22 


Motivation (student) 


2 


1 


6 


.9 


If 


Smaller Classes 


4 


4 


1 


9 


18 


Guidance § Counseling 


0 


3 


4 


7 


14 


Instructional matierals 


1 


3 


3 


7 


14 


Mathematics instruction 


0 


5 


2 


7 


14 


Social studies 


0 


3 


4 


7 


14 


Enrichment 


1 


5 


0 


6 


12 


English instruction 


0 


2 


2 


4 


8 


Teacher aides 


2 


0 


2 


4 


8 


Physical facilities 


0 


0 


2 


2 


4 


School-home relations 


0 


" 2 


0 


2 


4 


Industrial Arts instruction 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


In-service training (teacher)O 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Nutrition 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Preschool enrichment 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 








t . 

Source: Project Talent, Pittsburgh, The University of Pittsburgh, 1964 
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TABLE 8 



Guidance Counselors, Student Populations 
and Counselor/Student Ratio: Appalachian Area 



N umb e r o f N umb e r o f 

Counselors Students Ratio 



Kentucky 


86 


j A* 


N.- Ai- 


Ohio 


179 


257,566 


l/1439 


Pennsylvania 








Tennessee 


384 


893,998 


1/2328 


Virginia 






1/425 


West Virginia 


113 


193,299 


1/1534 









Source: State Department, of Education, 1965 data. 



1 

1 



I 
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Educational Levels of 



Appalachian 
Portion of 


Persons 25 
Years and 
Older 


Kentucky 


434,175 


Ohio 


407,444 


Pennsylvania 


3,443,354 


Tennessee 


857,720 


Virginia 


293,481 


West Virginia 


999,731 


Total 


6,435,905 


Balance of 
United States 


93,002,179 



TABLE 9 

Persons 25 Years Old and Older, 



Less 
Than 5 
Years of 
Schooling 


4 Years 
of High 
School 
Or More 


4 

Years of 
College 
Or More 


22.1 


17.4 


3.0 


7.1 


33.3 


4.0 


7.2 


38.4 


5.7 


15.9 


28.5 


5.5 


19.2 


23.6 


4.0 


11.0 


30.6 


5.2 


10.5 


33.4 


5.2 


8.1 


41.5 


7.8 



Source: 1960 Census 
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TABLE 10 

Number of Unemployed and Rate of Unemployment, 1960 

Total Unemployed Unemployment ,Rate 



Kentucky 


20,425 


8.8 


Ohio 


19,609 


7o9 


Pennsylvania 


172,014 


7.9 


Tennessee 


34, “^SS 


6.0 


Virginia 


12,098 


6.9 


West Virginia 


49,018 


8.3 


Total 


307,522 




United States 


3,504,827 


5.1 







TABLE 11 



1 



] 



] 



] 



] 



] 









D 








Distribution of 


Family Income, 


Appalachia, 


1960 




All Families 


Less than 


$3,000 


More than 


Kentucky 


209,007 


57.3 




3.6 


Ohio 


187,264 


29.5 




7.5 


Pennsylvania 


1,530,250 


19.5 




llo4 


Tennessee 


405,606 


39.0 




7.2 


Virginia 


137,518 


42.5 




5.0 


West Virginia 


462,078 


32o6 




8o4 


Appalachia 


2,831,723 


29.7 




9o6 


United 

States 


45,128,393 


21o4 




15.0 



Source: 1960 Census 

Note: 6o3% of all UoSo families. live In Appalachia 

8o7% of all UoSo families earning less than $3,000 live lii Appalachia 1 

4o0.% of all UoSo families earning mors than $10,000 live In Appalachia 
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Table 12 



Per centages of Schools Providing Accelerated Curriculum 
For Superior Students in Grades 9-12 



Provision Made 


Appalachia 


Nation 


Advanced Curriculum in any course 


12 


20 


In One or More Science Courses 


21 


23 


In One or More Math Courses 


36 


32 


In One or More Languages 


11 


13 


In One or More Courses Other than 
Science, Math, Language 


9 


13 


63 


55 


None 







1 Source: Project Talent 
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Table 13 



] 



I 



I 



B 



Per centage of Schools Providing Indicated Types 
of Recognition for Achievement 



Type of Recognition 



Honors Courses or Other Special Classes 
Privilege of Taking Additional Work 



Dean's List, Honor Roll or other Published 
List 



National Honor Society or Equivalent 
Special Prizes or Awards 
Commencement/Graduation Honors 



Other Special Recognition 



Source: Project Talent 




Appalachia 



17 

53 

81 



60 

67 

7 

4 



Nation 



31 

57 

80 



59 

70 

9 

3 
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